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THE duty of one who has been asked to read a paper before this 
partly professional assemblage is, in the first place, to frame a brief 
preface to a useful discussion, and in the second to avoid those 
topics the introduction of which would be contrary to the traditions 
of the Royal United Service Institution. The most definite part of the 
pronouncements of the Commission concerns the supposed failures of 
civilian politicians to acquaint themselves with the opinions of their 
military advisers or to act on those opinions. It is impossible for a 
civilian politician to deal here with that portion of the case. It 
would be unwise for anyone to do so, and the result would not conduce 
to the value of the discussion, which is the main object to be kept 
in view. 

Of the many accounts of the work of the Commission which have 
been given to the public, the greater portion have dealt with this 
tabooed branch of the subject; and the remainder have chiefly dealt 
with a matter which, although in the opinion of many the most 
important, I propose to handle last, partly because I am far from being 
convinced that it deserves the foremost place, but chiefly because it is 
the one matter which can most usefully be handled in discussion. 
Among the criticisms of the Commission which are exempt from party 
feeling, we ought, perhaps, to take special account of those which 
have appeared in the great Conservative quarterly and in the great 
Whig quarterly—the Quarterly Review and the Edinburgh Review. 
The criticism in the Edinburgh Review is anonymous, and is largely 
a defence of the civilian Ministers who have controlled the War Office 
in recent times. It defends the civilians indeed by making a lively 
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attack upon the soldiers; but incidentally the Commissioners come in 
for a good deal of blame. The authors of the wrong sighting of 
160,000 rifles, and those responsible for the provision of an immense 
number of rounds of ammunition which could not be used, “may 
deserve to be cashiered.’’ The officer who chose and made Sir John 
French’s “worst possible cavalry weapon” deserves censure. The 
military authorities are blamed for the deficiency of khaki clothing. 
The Remount Department is attacked; but it is pointed out that ‘ts 
head was a soldier, and that his immediate chief was a soldier, and 
that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick are blamed for military 
faults. Sir Redvers Buller is made responsible for the telegram to 
the Colonies discouraging mounted men (although in Parliament a 
complete defence of that telegram on its merits was attempted by the 
civilian Minister). The military heads of the War Office are held 
responsible for the establishment of the force at Ladysmith, a step 
to which the whole collapse of the first part of the campaign is 
referred. “Scandals” and ‘“ waste” “have occurred in almost every 
instance under circumstances beyond civilian control.” The Com- 
missioners are shown to have “some serious defect in their minds,” 
but have not explained in what it consists; and “disappointment” is 
expressed with the whole report, especially on the ground that the 
Commissioners ought to have given their own opinions instead of 
“quotations from: the evidence . . . . . A more inconclusive 
document was probably never put before a public hungering for 
precise guidance.” The article concludes with a hostile criticism of 
the minority proposal in favour of an imitation at the War Office of 
the Admiralty Board. The Edinburgh reviewer, in his article,— 
“The Truth about the Army ’”’—agrees with the Quarterly reviewer 
indeed in two points only, of which this is one, and the other, in which 
we shall all concur, is praise of Sir Henry Brackenbury. 

The article in the Quarterly Review is by my friend Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson ; and its title, ‘‘ The Cabinet and the War Office,” sufficiently 
implies that, valuable though it is, there is some allusion in it to the 
excluded question. The only criticism that I have to make on Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson is that he assumes “a demand for an enquiry,” 
and alludes to “the time when this enquiry was demanded.” As a 
fact, though this general “demand” was frequently alluded to by 
Lord Salisbury and by Mr. Balfour, it cannot be discovered, 
except in newspaper articles, and the Commission was un- 
doubtedly volunteered. A demand was made in connection 
with the discussions on the Army Annual Bill for some 
enquiry, private or public, into the causes of the frequent surrenders in 
the field, which marked the South African alone among our wars. 
For a long time the promise of this specific enquiry, which was definite 
and made by Mr. Balfour on three occasions in debate, was kept 
apart from what was frequently described as “the other or general 
enquiry into the war.” Unfortunately, “the other” enquiry 
swallowed up the enquiry into the surrenders, and these have been 
dealt with by the Commissioners in a most perfunctory fashion. 

The reason why there was not a public demand for general 
enquiry in December, 1899, was a two-fold one: the public kept its 
head, and was pleased with itself for doing so. When things were 
at the worst it had, under good Press guidance, the sound belief that 
the causes of things going wrong were simple‘and clear; would be 
exposed in Parliament, and would be remedied after the war. Mr. 
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Balfour's explanations in January, 1900, were ill received, but the 
volunteered promises of a general enquiry and the sweeping pledges 
of Army Reform stayed. all action, first, till the long-postponed end 
of the war, and then till the publication of the Report. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, in his article, explains the temper of the 
public mind in January, 1900, at the time of Mr. Balfour’s speeches 
on the untoward events of the first winter of the war, and again at 
the time of the General Election, when sweeping promises were made 
on the subject of Army Reform by all the candidates of all parties, 
as a reason for “the great expectations with which the Report was 
awaited,” but adds with truth, ‘It was impossible for these expecta- 
tions to be fulfilled.” It is, as he says, clear that after the war in which 
the ablest generals had been engaged, either as combatants, or in the 
War Office as directors of combatants, a tribunal could not be 
formed which would have combined professional competence with 
disinterested impartiality. He adds that the Commission recognised 
the restriction imposed on them by the nature of the case, and decided 
not to be influenced by the ideas which had been current among the 
public when the enquiry was promised. He then quotes the words of 
the Commissioners as to neglecting demands which might have been 
made upon the Government, but were not embodied in their instruc- 
tions or officially communicated to them. There appears to be a 
reference in these words of the Commissioners to the misunderstanding 
(breach of faith it might be called, if one wanted to be disagreeable), 
as to the enquiry into surrenders. When Mr. Balfour caused private 
enquiry to be made whether his suggested words of reference in our 
opinion carried out his promises, we at once showed that the words 
of limitation “up to the occupation of Pretoria” had the effect of 
cutting short a promise which upon one point only had been general: 
the only point upon which we had insisted. It was then 
explained that the public bearing even of the later surrenders 
would be fully investigated. The Commissioners, on the other hand, 
in an unintelligible passage, seem to suggest that, although the 
Chairman was approached by the Government upon the subject, and 
although we received assurances from the Government after that 
interview, yet the majority of the Commission were justified in taking 
a different view from that which the Government had taken as to the 
course which was to be followed. This is a pity, as the pledge was 
obtained on public grounds, to which I shall return, and not from 
motives of curiosity. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson goes on to explain how the Report is 
affected by the restricted interpretation which the Commission placed 
upon the Reference, “and the modest opinion which it entertained 
of its own competence.” The Commissioners felt themselves debarred 
from considering policy, and incapable of resolving questions of 
strategy. Their suggestions became “timid.” We may all agree in 
the praise which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson gives to their sincerity, 
impartiality, and considerateness for all concerned. The evidence and 
appendices constitute, as the Quarterly Review points out, the store- 
house in which we have to search for facts; and the Report is a mere 
guide with a few notes, in which no difficult question is decided. 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson calls them “the comments of a fair-minded 
jury.” It was a body which contained in its ranks none of those who 
have been strong advocates of Army Reform. No one has a higher 
opinion than I have of the ability of Lord Esher, and of the brilliant 
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power of military organisation which Sir George Taubman-Goldie has 
displayed in Africa; but, while it would be possible to go through 
ail the names with laudatory comment, it remains the fact that these 
two are the most advanced reformers who were upon the Commission. 
Now, their views are not those of either the older or the newer school 
of Army reformers. The one is mainly concerned with the details of 
the change, of doubtful wisdom, proposed by the Hartington Com- 
mission, and the other with training the youth of the whole population 
in the use of the rifle; a matter not referred to the Commission. 
Taking the Report as we find it, what does it come to? The 
Commissioners deal with the first part of the reference—military 
preparations for the war and supply during the campaign—and they 
sum up virtually against the Cabinet in a manner which it is difficult 
in this room to criticise. As regards the second and final part of the 
reference—the military operations—they give us an immense amount 
of valuable evidence; but for the reasons already sketched do not 
attempt to offer conclusions. On the whole, they limit themselves 
to their task without going outside it in the directions which much of 
the evidence suggests. But on a considerable number of points they 
do, in fact, go outside the narrow view of the Reference. 


GENERALS AND OFFICERS. 


The selection of generals, to which all our anxiety for great 
maneeuvres points, and as to which in connection with the war there 
was some natural dissatisfaction, is not touched. In the evidence, 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Roberts, and others explained the importance of 
manceuvres. Lord Wolseley, after being told by the Chairman 
(Q. 9,080) that the Commission would not “ pass any judgment” on 
‘strategy,’ was asked a question (9,099), for the preparation of 
which the room had been cleared. It was whether Sir R. Buller’s 
giving up the direct Bloemfontein advance “ was right or was wrong.” 
(Q. 9,101.) The reply was:—‘ Well, I thought it was wrong.” “The 
lestruction of the cavalry and transport” (9,102) was the result. 
The direct advance would, the then Commander-in-Chief believed, have 
relieved Kimberley and Ladysmith, and the change “certainly pro- 
longed the war” (9,104.) The evidence made it clear that the 
selection of the general to whom the whole land forces of the Empire 
may be entrusted is by the Cabinet. The topics suggested in this 
paragraph are obviously of supreme importance, and the Commission, 
by having “ deliberated in private” to frame the question, call special 
attention to it, but they do not report upon it. So, too, as regards 
the training of officers, the Commission have indexed for us very 
valuable evidence. They have not in any way pointed to the means 
of supplying the deficiency of officers, for example, for cavalry, 
Militia and Volunteers. The new Commission deal with the Auxiliary 
forces—the cavalry difficulty remains untouched. 


TERMS OF SERVICE. 


In dealing with the supply of men, in the second part of the 
Report, the system of service is naturally avoided ; but much of the 
evidence on mobilisation and the reserve will be found to bear upon 
it. The terms of service involve the question whether they should 
be the same for all our Regular infantry, or twofold, and, if twofold, 
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how far there should be a separation between the home or expe- 
ditionary, and the peace-foreign or Indian force. This question 
raises again that of numbers, and of relative numbers at home and 
abroad in peace. 


LinKED BatTraLions. 


The views of the present Secretary of State for War on the linked 
battalion system will be found in a speech which he made in second- 
ing an amendment by me to the Speaker leaving the Chair on Army 
Estimates on 25th February, 1898. Replying to Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster said:—“ The Right Honourable gentleman says that 
it is absolutely out of the question to get rid of it, and that in order 
to get rid of it you must substitute for it depédts which would be 
enormously expensive. . . I believe that to be a delusive conclusion, 
arrived at by people who do not desire to see a reasonable system put 
in force. . . Results which have been obtained in the Guards and 
Royal Marines can be obtained in the Line regiments. . - This 
dep6t system is convenient for the infantry. It is admitted that it 
is expedient for the artillery, and is to be restored, I imagine, prac- 
tically in its entirety before very long for the cavalry.” 

The Commissioners took some evidence incidentally and almost 
accidentally upon matters which bear on the distinction between a 
home service and a foreign service Army, and upon the linked battalion 
system with all its effect upon numbers and cost; but they have made 
no report upon the subject, and they did not pursue it in their questions 
upon any fixed or general plan, so that it is impossible, under guise of 
criticising the War Report, to deal with all this largest side of future 
Army Reform. One reason why I pressed for enquiry into the sur- 
renders in South Africa, joining with those who, like Colonel Welby, 
pressed for such enquiry on other grounds, concerning the position of 
officers in enquiries and courts-martial, was that, as I explained in 
Parliament, meeting with general assent, such enquiry ought to tell 
us much in reference to enlistment and esprit de corps. 


SURRENDERS. 


There is some excellent evidence upon the subject from Sir Ian 
Hamilton, but it was volunteered, and the matter was not followed up 
by searching questions. The vital point is thus stated by Sir lan Hamil- 


ton:—‘‘ A lofty standard of esprit de corps is the best safeguard ” 
(Q. 13,941 and 13,978). ‘There were certain regiments . . who 
practically never had a man taken prisoner during the war. . . they 


were all regiments with a good deal of esprit de corps.’ The per- 
functory nature of the War Office memorandum handed in and printed 
in the appendix is obvious at a glance, and by stopping short at the 
occupation of Pretoria it has closed against us the larger portion 
of the field with which enquiry might usefully have dealt. 


Courts or ENnqurRY. 


The Commission, after fully stating the nature of Sir lan Hamilton’s 
evidence, in which he admits a few cases of unjustifiable surrender and 
‘a few cases also”’ in which, “ although ultimate surrender was in 
evitable, there were grounds for the feeling that our troops should have 
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held out longer than they did,’’ merely state that ‘‘ There is no reason 
to suppose that the great majority of surrenders were due to any want 
of spirit in officers.’’ This is an amazing example of deliberate omission. 
‘ Want of spirit in officers’ has hardly been alleged except in two or 
three notorious cases. It was not the ground given, in any of the 
debates which took place in the House of Commons, for the necessity 
for the enquiry, which was admitted, and other grounds were given 
which made it an enquiry likely to be fruitful in good results 
as regards Army Reform. To the whole of this case the Com- 
missioners have wilfully given the go-bye. On the other side of 
the question, which was raised by Colonel Welby and Mr. Lambert in 
the House of Commons, they have merely stated that Courts of 
Enquiry were invariably held in accordance with Army Regulations, and 
they have named the change introduced in 1901 by Lord Roberts. 
Upon this subject the Commissioners have not even discharged the 
useful function which in the necessary failure of their Report has 
been cheerfully acknowledged as regards every other matter. There 
is no evidence upon the subject which is really followed up. The 
loss of the great convoy at Waterval Drift, described by Colonel 
Clayton, now Assistant Quartermaster-General at Head-Quarters, who 
had been in command of the Army Service Corps, as a “ terrible blow ” 
(Q. 2,685), is only named in a list of 225 enquiries, of which 217 are 


followed by the word “ Exonerated,” as follows :—‘‘ The convoy of 200 
wagons was captured on the morning of the 16th.”” One man, captured 
on the previous day, was “ not exonerated.” That is all, concerning 


the worst disaster, judged by results, which has happened to us in our 
time. 

In the appendix there is a schedule of surrenders, and an account 
of twelve important surrenders previous to the occupation of Pretoria: 
that is up to Heilbron, 4th June, 1900. This omits consequently 
about forty surrenders, in each of which more than 100 prisoners 
were taken by the Boers, or more than two-thirds of the whole 
number of the principal surrenders of the war. Among _ those 
which would have thrown light upon our military system it omits 
Rhenoster Bridge or Roodevaal of the 7th June, where an entire 
mixed force, with enormous stores, was captured by the Boers. It 
omits the surrender of the 11th July, known as Nitral’s Nek, Uitval’s 
Nek, Mazillikat’s Nek, or Silikatze’s Nek, which is of first-class im- 
portance, not only for the usual reasons, but also on account of its 
bearing on the procedure of Courts of Enquiry. This was the case which 
was most fully discussed on two occasions in debates started by Colonel 
Welby in the House of Commons. It is the one case of a surrender 
which is thought important for tactical reasons by the author of the 
latest book on the war, who gives to it two pages in his first chapter.’ 
Two guns and 190. men were taken, close to the head-quarters of the 
Army, and in a position which compromised its whole situation. An 
informal Court of Enquiry was held at once in the absence of the 
prisoners. The colonel in command was placed on half-pay, and 
another colonel also. In this case the formal enquiry was held months 
afterwards, when the prisoners were recovered. On that occasion the 
proceedings of the first or informal Court were referred to the formal 
Court, and the formal Court merely upheld the finding of the first or 
informal Court, but added the important rider that they had not 


1“ Some Lessons"from"the Boer War,” by Colonel Pilcher, pp. 20-21. 
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before them the orders given to the colonels whose conduct was in 
question. As this case was that upon which the promise of enquiry after 
the war was given, it is an amazing fact that it is absolutely excluded 
from the Commissioners’ proceedings. Among the other surrenders, 
concerning which the Commissioners have not even given tabulated 
results are the second Dewetsdorp, of November, 1900, when two guns 
and 450 men were taken under circumstances which certainly deserved 
enquiry; Nooitgedacht, of the 13th December; Helvetia, of the 29th 
December ; Modderfontein, of the 30th January, 1901; Wilmansrust, 
of June, 1901; Vlakfontein, of 19th September, 1901; Tweefontein, of 
24th December ; not to speak of well-known engagements, such as the 
surprise known as Utrecht or Blood River Poort, 17th September, 1901, 
and Brakenlaagte, 30th October, which were the subject of reports 
which were laid before Parliament. At the same time, known as are 
some of these cases, further enquiry into the conduct, for example, of 
the infantry of Benson’s rearguard, and of “the mounted troops” to 
whom Lord Methuen’s fortunes had to be entrusted on the 7th March, 
1902, would have been desirable. The case of the 30th October 
involved the surrender only of a company, and is the smallest of those— 
about sixty in number—of which separate record has been kept by me, 
but was more important than many of the larger ones involving the loss 
of guns and of several hundreds of men each, on account of its bearing 
upon discipline. It is useless to pretend that the disagreeable side of these 
incidents is not already known, and is consequently best concealed. 
Lord Kitchener, for example, reported, on the operations of Colonel 
Ternan in the North-western Orange River Colony, that a patrol of 
200 men, under Major Luard, being attacked, “after an engagement 
which reflected very little credit upon many of our men, the majority 
of the patrol were captured by the enemy.” That report was laid 
before Parliament in a Blue Book. This step having once been taken, 
surely it would have been both wise and just to clear up the reflection 
by enquiry. It was promised, and it was expected, that the Com- 
missioners should do so. As regards discipline, and apart from actual 
surrenders, Mr. Amery, the Times representative and historian of the 
war, whose facts were not otherwise shaken, was contradicted by the 
generals as to his account of the “ disorderly retirement of the cavalry ”’ 
at the battle of Ladysmith (Q. 20,440). A more useful or a more 
satisfactory conclusion would have been reached if other witnesses had 
been called upon this battle of‘‘ Mournful Monday,” and especially 
with regard to the behaviour of the infantry. ‘If the Boers had 
really pressed . . . . . it might have been a bad business.” 
(Q. 13,870.) 


GUERILLA. 


Not only did the limitation of the date to the occupation of 
Pretoria shut out some of the surrenders from the circumstances of 
which most might have been learned in reference to enlistment, 
officering, training, and esprit de corps, but it also excluded another 
important side of war, highly interesting, but less necessary to be 
dealt with at the moment than is that to which allusion has already 
been made: whether the plan of dealing with guerilla which was 
actually pursued was the right one; whether our generals showed 
that they had sufficiently studied partisan war and mountain war. 
This is only noted by me for the purpose of showing that it is not 
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forgotten, and to pay what I think is a deserved tribute to the studies 
which have been promoted by papers and by speeches in this room 
by Dr. Miller Maguire and other masters of the question. It is often 
assumed that the South African theatre of war was so gigantic, and 
the Boers such admirable partisans, that our difficulties were the 
greatest ever met with. Sir Evelyn Wood, Colonel Altham, and 
others (Q. 599, 600) had told the Government what to expect. Colonel 
Spence, who was trained, I think, under Sir William Butler, was kept 
at Malta until the term of his service expired. He, to judge by his 
two papers on the subject, one of which was read before the war, 
thoroughly grasped the application to the conditions of the Boers in 
South Africa of the principles laid down by General Davidoff. 
Dr. Miller Maguire, with immense knowledge, has developed Davidoff’s 
principles, and .all of us have read the details of partisan warfare in 
Algeria and Mexico. The distances in Algeria with which Bugeaud 
had to contend were almost as great as those of South Africa, and 
his other difficulties far greater, as he had to deal with every fighting 
man in a population of nearly 4,000,000, almost all skilful in arms. 
Dr. Miller Maguire has admirably examined the cases of the Caucasus 
and of Bosnia, and has shown that our relative resources were much 
greater in proportion to the Boer guerilla than those which existed 
on the side of the Regular Armies in any previous cases, Vendée, 
Algeria, and Mexico in particular. 


Tue Later YEOMANRY. 


The Commissioners have also failed to go beneath the surface 
in attempting to clear up by their Report, while illustrating by the 
evidence, the question at issue between the soldiers in the field and 
the War Office, as to the scandals which marked the hasty recruiting 
of the variegated bodies collected at home and in the Colonies to serve 
as mounted troops in the later portion of the war. Lord Raglan 
and Mr. Balfour used the same language upon the subject in the 
House of Lords and House of Commons, Lord Raglan’s reported words 
being “ The military authorities asked those troops to go into action 
prematurely.”” Mr. Balfour, on the 22nd January, 1902, said that 
‘The military authorities in South Africa asked those troops to go 
into action prematurely.” On the other hand, Lord Methuen was 
supported by all the soldiers in the statements which he made as to 
the operations in the field being compromised by the way in which 
these men, many of them wholly without training, were crowded 
upon column-commanders to be their mounted troops. Lord Raglan, 
in defending the Government upon the subject in the House 
of Lords, stated that the percentage “discovered to be in- 
efficient and returned to this country was exceedingly small 
— under five per cent.” Lord Stanley stated in the House 
of Commons that 1,800 were sent back, of whom 350 were 
returned “as incompetent and inefficient.” Of their officers, “some 
had indifferent records as privates in the first contingent” (Q. 7,163). 
“T see, with disgust, that three of my most inefficient privates have 
been given commissions.” Another was (Q. 7,164) a private “from 
the 4th Hussars . . . a habitual drunkard.” “Another of the 
officers was taken by the police as an old illicit diamond-buying 
offender ’” (Q. 7,185). ‘‘We sent home about 100 officers” (Lord 
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Chesham, 6,732). The subject was one of those upon which it was 
specifically promised that the Commission should report, and they 
cannot be said to have done so in their own words and on their own 
responsibility. But, on the other hand, it cannot be contended that 
the matter has the same continuing importance as has that of the 
officering and training and discipline of the Regular infantry and 
cavalry, as illustrated by the history of the surrenders in the field. Of 
these we all think what the Commander-in-Chief said (Q. 9,327) :— 
‘They were not creditable to the Army.” 


CAVALRY AND MountTep INFANTRY. 


One of the most important subjects handled at length in the 
Report is that which is described as ‘‘the use of cavalry and other 
mounted forces.” The Commissioners rightly tell us that most of the 
witnesses are of opinion that ‘an Army should contain a much larger 
proportion of mounted men than formerly.” The Army reformers 1m 
Parliament have for many years pointed out the reduction in the 
number of horses kept up by us, although the strength of the Army 
had been increased. The tendency to discourage Regular cavalry 
continues, and it seems now to be thought that Yeomanry, in spite of 
the words quoted from Lord Roberts as to imperfectly trained troops, 
may be relied upon as the cavalry of army corps. The Commissioners 
do not attempt to settle the character of the increased mounted forces 
which they evidently think ought to be kept up. They quote strong 
opinions upon all sides. The name which perhaps on the whole 
carries the most weight upon this question, namely, that of Colonel 
Haig, is not quoted; but his evidence is of great importance on the 
cavalry side. The Commissioners state that the prevailing opinion 
is that cavalry should still be armed and trained for shock tactics, 
but should be more carefully trained than heretofore to fight with 
a rifle on foot, and that there should also be available a considerable 
force of mounted riflemen, who should, in fact, be cavalry not using the 
sword or lance. They state that Lord Methuen, General Pole-Carew, 
and some other witnesses were in favour of having permanent regi- 
ments of mounted infantry; but the Commission seem on the whole to 
side with those whose names carry perhaps less weight, who are in 
favour of the present system of training mounted infantry drawn 
from infantry battalions. There is no subject on which foreign 
opinion contained in the best foreign criticisms of our South African 
war is more unanimous than on the increased need for Regular 
cavalry. The Germans are increasing their cavalry. The Russian 
cavalry is already extraordinarily numerous. The French are showing 
no tendency to alter the nature of their cavalry. The matter has 
already been discussed in this room on a paper by Major Seely, Sir 
John French being in the Chair. On that occasion Sir John French 
quoted Von der Goltz in favour of keeping up as many mounted 
troops as our horse supply will permit. Sir John French added that 
“irregular mounted troops cannot undertake the réle of cavalry.” 
The Americans are a practical people, and we read with interest a 
recent letter by the well-known French Colonel Picquart, who is one of 
the highest authorities who ever were upon the French staff, and who 
told the Times that the large proportion of cavairy in the Army of 
the United States is explained by the fact that ‘volunteer infantry 
can be improvised,” while cavalry cannot: ‘the Regulars have then 
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to supply the volunteers with the necessary amount of cavalry.” In 
proportion to our total numbers we are the least provided with cavalry 
of all the Powers, and the American argument applies to us. ‘ 

In his memorandum on the abolition of the lance, Lord Roberts 
explained that we must endeavour to obtain “improvement in the 
use of the sword, in which our men are far from being proficient.” 
He complained of “ insufficient training of the individual,” and he 
gave this counsel of perfection, that even the lance could not wisely 
‘be entirely discarded,” for “the cavalry soldier should have a 
knowledge of all weapons which may be effectively used by the mounted 
man.” It is quite certain that even Lord Roberts, who is popularly 
supposed to be “against cavalry,” knows better than to express any 
such opinion, and he, indeed, concludes his memorandum by the 
classical statement that the issue of a campaign may depend on the 
judgment of a cavalry officer. It is clear from his last paragraph 
that he thinks that the officering of the cavalry might be improved, and 
he adds as his very last words, “ Without first-rate cavalry leaders 
and thoroughly well-trained men, good strategy is most difficult, and 
decisive tactics almost impossible.” The public has perhaps some right 
to complain that the Commission, when deciding as they do in favour 
of an increased mounted force, should not have given that warning 
as to its nature in which all the principal witnesses agreed. 
One of the most painful facts about the war, which Lord Roberts has 
frankly faced, but the Commissioners have not, is that in the later 
stages of the war the Boers adopted cavalry tactics and beat us at 
them. Lord Roberts has written that ‘Cavalry ... . . rely 
upon surprise . . . . andalthoughthe . . . plains of South 
Africa were peculiarly ill-adapted to those tactics, there were occasions, 
utilised more often by the Boers than by ourselves, when startling 
surprises were effected.” Lord Roberts adds words which show that 
he does not separate himself from foreign critics when he says that 
in European war opportunities for cavalry will be more frequent. 
There could be no such an opportunity for cavalry as that which would 
be afforded by the presence in the field, as the cavalry of Army Corps, 
of half-trained mounted infantry. There is no cavalry in the world 
which puts so few men in the field per regiment as does ours, even in 
India, where it is, comparatively speaking, efficient. The cavalry should 
of all arms be the most professional, the most highly trained. The 
war appears to have shown that our own cavalry, which with its 
longer service ought to be a model to the world, does not compare 
favourably with our own Indian cavalry, or even with foreign cavalry 
with a much shorter term of service. One of the ablest foreign 
observers of the war, Colonel Camille Favre, of the Swiss Army, 
founding himself upon the Prussian military “ Considerations on the 
War in South Africa” and other high Continental authorities, says that, 
instead of the system which we propose, all Continental nations will 
prefer to increase the numbers of their Regular cavalry. We might 
virtually increase our numbers by ceasing to withdraw from cavalry 
work, constant training and high efficiency, as we do even in India, 
costly cavalry privates, to turn them into gardeners and waiters. This 
withdrawal is startling also in the infantry. The Adjutant-General 
(Q. 4,562) says that onethird of each infantry battalion are constantly 
at work which is not soldier’s work, they get no training, and the 
practice “will lead to disaster.” At the same time, the results are 
even worse in the case of cavalry, and it is impossible to feel content 
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with the cavalry in the South African war. Lord Esher 
states that at an early stage Lord Roberts had removed all 4 brigadiers 
and 11 out of 14 Commanding Officers of cavalry (Q. 4,297 and 4,299). 
In another part of the evidence different figures were given, which 
again tell heavily against the cavalry: (Q. 10,520) ‘‘ You removed six 
brigadiers of cavalry, one brigadier of infantry, five commanders of 
cavalry regiments, and four commanders of infantry battalions? ”— 
* Tar 

It is now possible to return to a subject which follows that of the 
Regular Army in the second section of the Report, dealing with the 
supply of men, as I have anticipated the remarks as to Yeomanry, which 
come later still because they cannot well be separated from those on 
cavalry “ and other mounted forces,” which are dealt with at an earlier 


point in the Report, and consequently by me to-day. 


MILITIA. 


As the organisation of the Militia and Volunteers (omitting, with 
stupendous inconsequence, the Yeomanry) has been referred to another 
Royal Commission, it seems a pity that the War Commission should 
have expressed any opinion upon the subject of the Militia. That 
Commission has been so timid as regards the expression of opinion 
on other points that it is the more startling to find it doing the harm 
that it has done by its words in reference to a sensitive and often 
ill-used body. It would perhaps be best, as the Commission on the 
Militia and Volunteers is sitting, that we should make no reference to 
the subject; but it is difficult to adopt this course in face of the 
proceedings of the Commissioners themselves. The Commissioners did 
not specially represent the Militia and Volunteers. They asked 
questions and obtained opinions “‘adverse to the . . . efficiency 
of-the Militia” from Lord Wolseley and the Adjutant-General. They 
quote in the Report pretty much everything which was said against 
the Militia by the witnesses, and their words cannot but be read by 
the uninstructed public as though they blamed the Militia for faults 
for which the authorities who had had the control of the Militia are 
presumably responsible. Young subalterns of Militia, for example, 
were suddenly drawn from their battalions for the Regulars, and the 
best of their men were taken at the same time for the Regular Army 
in the Militia Reserve. In some cases the Line battalion, which is 
praised, received a considerable number of Militia officers from the 
Militia battalion of the same county, and received a couple of hundred 
of the best Militiamen from the Militia unit, which was afterwards 
credited with a considerable number of the boys or otherwise ineffective 
men nominally belonging to the Line battalion. It hardly meets the 
facts to give general praise to the Line battalion and general blame 
to the Militia battalion. The Militia officers were not called as wit- 
nesses, because the new Commission had been appointed. Under these 
circumstances, it seems unfair to give the hostile evidence of those 
representing the Regular Army and the War Office who were called. 
The public side of this criticism is that the words used by the Com- 
missioners tend to prejudge the question which has been referred to 
the other Commission, and to discredit what may be called the 
principle of Militia service. The evidence, for example, of Lord 
Roberts, is quoted as though it were evidence against Militia in the 
abstract, when, alluding to the capture of the Derbyshire Militia, 
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and of the so-called Irish Yeomanry, he says that cases of small detach- 
ments “both of Militia and Yeomanry . . . . showed what a 
danger it was to depend upon troops who were not thoroughly 
disciplined and properly trained.” It would be quite possible to pick 
out many of the great number of indefensible surrenders of the war, 
and to base on them an attack upon the infantry and cavalry of the 
Regular Army. Lord Roberts, of course, meant only what he said; 
but the Commissioners have used his answer in such a fashion that 
it becomes an attack upon the Militia principle. We have only to 
remember that the Swiss Army is a Militia, and to bear in mind the 
opinion of the efficiency of the Swiss Army which Moltke formed, to 
know that a high standard of discipline and training can be reached 
under a Militia Service, such, for example, as that of the Swiss field 
artillery. 

After the second section of the Report, dealing with the supply 
of men, we come to a third section dealing, among other matters, with 
ammunition and equipment, including supplies of material. It is 
difficult to detach this matter, as the Commissioners have detached it, 
from the treatment under Section 1 of the Report of that which they 
call ‘‘ Deficiencies in Stores,” and in order to avoid dealing’ with it 
twice I have kept it for this point. 


ARMAMENTS AND DEFICIENCY IN STORES. 


In my opinion, the public have been rightly led by the military 
critics of their papers to attach the highest importance among all the 
subjects treated in the four volumes to Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
memorandum, dated on the day of the battle of Colenso, in which he 
states that on taking up his appointment as Director-General of 
Ordnance he found that our armaments, reserves of guns, ammunition, 
and stores, and power of output of ammunition, were such as to be 
‘full of peril to the Empire.” There has been no attempt by anyone 
to dispute either his general statement or the details by which it is 
accompanied. Yet it should be remembered that, from the time of 
the Stephen Commission, successive Secretaries of State and ‘successive 
Prime Ministers have assured the country that while there had been 
deficiencies in the past, those had been made up, and that “now” we 
were in a perfect position as regards all the points with which Sir 
Henry Brackenbury deals. A question by Sir Henry Norman brought 
out “the natural tendency of a man in office . . . to take a roseate 
view.” (Q. 9,365.) The Secretary of State for War of the present 
Government (Q. 21,280), however, tells us: ‘‘The war brought 
to light the melancholy extent of our deficiencies . . . full of 
peril to the Empire.” Not only in the United Kingdom, but in the 
Empire, this matter of the deficiency of stores still needs close attention. 
In a speech by the Minister of Militia and Defence of Canada, 
delivered in the Dominion House in October last and published by 
the Minister, he said of the Dominion: “ There are less than 40,000 
rifles in this country.” When we consider our boasts as to the number 
of the Canadian Militia, military men can judge of the 
position of that portion of the Empire, happily unlikely to be attacked, 
but spending a good deal of money upon its organisation. The then 
Commandant of the Forces in New Zealand, in his evidence (Q. 8,658), 
says: —‘‘In the Colony there was no reserve supply of stores at all. 

The people of the Colony look on the Defence Vote with 
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great suspicion” But in this country Parliament has cheerfully voted 
verything which has been asked for stores, even by the War Office. 


Q.F. Guns. 


A matter connected with armaments, in which the Commission 
have failed to give good guidance, concerns our backwardness in field 
vsuns. Lord Roberts’s opinion is quoted to the effect that we were 
behind other nations, and that our gun was wanting in rapidity of 
lire; after which the Commission proceed to take, for them, the 
unusual course of placing their own opinion on record, and it is in 
defiance of that of Lord Roberts, and of truth. They declare that 
“It would . . . . be unjust to say that the field armament 

nu was inferior to that which was in use by other great 
nations.” What they mean, apparently, is expressed in Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s statement that up to 1899 “no European Power had 
got a real quick-firing gun except France.” The Commission go on, 
however, to state that in the course of the war the War Office obtained 
from German makers some “ real quick-firing guns.” Now there can 
be no doubt whatever as to the facts. The debates in the House of 
Commons before the war elicited the fact that other people had, and 
that we had not, a quick-firing gun, and some of us were able to state 
the date at which our Government had refused a quick-firing gun. 
Colonel Camille Favre, who is himself an artilleryman, quotes in his 
writings on the war ‘The Prussian Military Considerations on the 
War in South Africa” : —‘‘ The English guns are old and old-fashioned. 
Supplied with a spade attachment, these guns obtain results very 
inferior to those of quick-firers. . . . . The English had only one 
field battery which was Q.F. except their pom-poms.” Colonel Camille 
Favre adds, on his own account, that the Boer artillery had 126 Q.F., 
but failed on account of their defective shell. Our gun is still at this 
moment the ’85, converted in 1892, with only an infinitesimal gain 
from the change from an action on one side to an action on the other, 
with a spade attachment added in 1899, and it is still so hopelessly 
inferior not only to the French gun but to the guns in course of being 
provided by the smaller Powers, that the latest full document on the 
subject, Rapports sur les Ktudes et Essais pour le Réarmement de 
lArtillerie (Berne: Haller, 1903), shows that, apart from the French 
gun, the Krupp gun of commerce is to our gun as 7 to 1, a battery of 
our guns being distinctly inferior to a single Q.F. When we find the 
Commission suggesting that the French is the only true Q.F. and is a 
secret, we may confidently reply that the Krupp gun of 1901, which is 
for sale to anyone in the open market, is 7 times as rapid in its aimed 
fire as is our own. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The fourth section of the Report deals with War Office organisa- 
tion, and points out the deficiencies of our Government in connection 
with the Intelligence Department, which are already notorious, and 
which are perfectly set forth in the evidence and the Returns of Sir 
William Nicholson. 


DECENTRALISATION. 


_ The last matter upon which the Commissioners record their 
opinion concerns Decentralisation. No one will complain of their 
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words, for they endorse the policy of Sir Clinton Dawkins. They point 
out, however, certain special British difficulties in the way, without 
alluding to those difficulties which are perhaps the greatest of all. 
In the evidence of Sir William Butler before Sir Clinton 
Dawkins’s Committee on War Office organisation (8,456), Sir 
Villiam Butler points out that one foym of decentralisation, and it is 
that which is extended by Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, takes away the general 
and his staff from the duty of training, and from their military duties 
generally, and involves them in perpetual desk work at administrative 
detail. The inspection of rifle ranges and the consideration of sites, 
plans, specifications, and dealing with tenants, illustrate the diff- 


culties of complete decentralisation. I may perhaps be allowed 
to refer to some enquiries which I have myself recently made 
upon the subject. Having defended War Office expenditure in 


certain bays in Ireland, and having had doubts upon the subject 
afterwards, I thought I would look round for myself. The questions 
which I asked in Ireland led me to find certain further difficulties in 
the army corps plan of decentralisation. There is, for example, con- 
siderable expenditure under the War Office upon forts, guns, and 
garrisons in the neighbourhood of Queenstown, or let us say Cork 
Harbour. There is War Office expenditure upon fortifications in the 
Scilly Islands, which in some degree compete with the stations in 
South Ireland. There is similar expenditure at Bere Island, in Bantry 
Bay. The selection of guns involves the whole question of what each 
of these spots is meant for, and incidentally involves a possible choice 
as a coaling station for cruisers between Berehaven, which is in the 
right place, but where there is no railway, and Queenstown, which is 
possibly not necessary if Bantry Bay is made sufficient. But these 
questions, which, under centralisation, were settled on the advice of com- 
petent persons at the War Office, are now in part referred to supposed 
local authorities at the Curragh, or, in the case of the Scilly Islands, 
at Salisbury, who have no probable competence on the point—un- 
doubtedly no certain competence—and no professional advisers. The 
result can only be delay, or, if everyone concerned is not .an angel, 
friction. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE WaR OFFICE. 


It was pointed out above that the only important point of agree- 
ment between the Quarterly and the Edinburgh reviewers of the 
Report of the War Commission concerns the minority proposal, which 
has been virtually accepted by the Government in being referred to a 
body of three under the chairmanship of its author. If I add that I 
agree in this matter, not with the Government, not with the politicians 
who, with one accord, have accepted the suggestion, which appears to 
have the support of the best friends of the Army upon the Liberal 
side, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, as well as of the 
administration, but with the two reviewers, I must add words which 
guard that statement. The body of three to which Lord Esher’s 
proposal is referred contains two men evidently selected by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, for they are known to have his confidence in a high degree, 
as they deserve it, Sir John Fisher for the Navy, and Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke for the Military Service. It is certain that any 
recommendation proceeding from the fertile administrative brain of 
Lord Esher, which passes the detailed examination of Sir John Fisher 
and Sir George Clarke, followed by that of Mr. Arnold-Forster and 
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of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, will be a proposal which will 
do no harm. The author of a newspaper leader, who may possibly be 
identical with Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, has summed up his opinion in 
words in which we may all agree:—‘‘ A Board is better than an in- 
competent Minister, but hardly so good as a competent one.”’ Per- 
sonally, I prefer the proposal made in the first edition of ‘* Imperial 
Defence” in 1892, by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson and myself, or that 
which is now being revived by Colonel Pollock, being the 
1890 plan of Lord Randolph Churchill. It is that there 
should be a single Minister, with authority over both Services, 
having under him the Army Minister and the Navy Minister, 
and their Parliamentary assistants. I have, moreover, frequently 
suggested that we never should obtain that revolutionary Army reform 
for which I have always contended unless a Prime Minister 
would for a time himself take both departments, or at least give the 
whole weight of his authority to the Minister or Ministers charged with 
them. Mr. Balfour, in the new form of the Cabinet Committee of 
Defence, and in the personal change which he has made at the War 
Office, appears disposed to carry out in practice the view for which 
in principle I have contended. It is a pity that he should mix up his 
action, which we shall all think sound, with defence of past Cabinet 
preparation for war against either the War Commission on the one 
side, or predecessors in office on the other. At all events, in this room 
we must consider these questions in vacuo. If a Prime Minister is 
competent for his place he must, under any system, be the real Minister 
of War, deciding on the relative expenditure upon Army and Navy 
respectively, by consideration of the nature of the wars in which the 
Empire is likely to be engaged. Boards, whether at the Admiralty 
or at the War Office, cannot settle for the country the first-class 
questions. When it is suggested that we are to imitate the Admiralty 
in the War Office, we have to ask what it is that we are to imitate. The 
duties of the various Lords of the Admiralty were left undefined from 
the time of the amendment of Mr. Childers’ arrangements by Lord 
George Hamilton. In consequence of this fact the Service members of 
the House of Commons were solicited by their two civilian members, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster and myself, in the spring of 1895, to submit a 
resolution to the House of Commons upon the subject, and on the 11th 
March, at the wish of our colleagues, Mr. Arnold-Forster moved 
for an assurance that the Estimates were ‘based upon a 
consideration of the needs of possible war . . . . . and upon 
the consideration of advice tendered in that behalf by the naval officer 
selected for the conduct of naval operations in the case of war.” That 
is Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s principle of the “single naval adviser” 
and “single military adviser”: the very negation of a Board of War! 
The then Liberal Administration met us and replied that the officer 
we asked for was the First Naval Lord, whose duty it was to “ advise 
the department as to the conduct of operations in war. He should 
have control of the general organisation of affairs.’ If Mr. Arnold- 
Forster retains his view, of which I make no doubt, concession to the 
general, but uninstructed, public opinion in favour of the imitation at 
the War Office of the Admiralty Board can do no harm. It is a 
peace device intended to prevent friction, and cannot seriously impede 
the operations of war themselves. If it were proposed to go beyond the 
mere creation of a new Board and to abolish the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, I should agree with the Quarterly reviewer, that to do so 
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would be to ignore the spirit of military institutions, which requires 
that the military authority over the combatant forces should be united 
in a single military personage under the control of the civil Govern- 
ment of the State; that before war and in war there must be a principal 
commander selecting the officers for the work they have to do; that 
if the great office were abolished there would still be under one name 
or another a favourite general of pre-eminent influence, but that he 
would be surrounded by more jealousy and intrigue than would naturally 
be the case under a plainer plan. We shall all agree that wars cannot 
be conducted by Boards, and a Cabinet being a Board, the incursions 
of Cabinets into the operations of war, whether during the Peninsular 
War or since, have not been to the advantage of the country. 

Considered as a peace organisation, the Board is hardly likely to 
4» satisfactory to soldiers, as it must throw on the civilian Secretary of 
State more detailed authority over the Army than he possesses now, 
and especially if the imitation of the Admiralty Board is ac- 
companied by the abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief. 
We may agree with the Hdinburgh reviewer that the analogy with the 
Navy is a false analogy, and that it is the conviction that things are 
wrong as they stand, rather than careful examination of the proposed 
remedy, which is likely to bring about the nominal change. 

We end, then, as we began, with a general expression of disappoint- 
ment with the Report, except so far as it deals with the responsibility 
of Cabinets for military preparations—a subject which cannot be dis- 
cussed here without danger of personal or party allusions. The Com- 
mission might, after their early pages of humility and self-depreciation, 
have left the evidence to speak for itself on every point not strictly 
within the first half of the Reference, treating the second half or last 
line of the Reference as to military operations, as they have done, as one 
outside their competence. Seeing that they have made distinct 
declarations of opinion upon certain points, such as the shortcomings 
of the Militia, it is difficult to extend to the Report that form of 
courteous acceptance. 

While then, perhaps, we cannot well discuss here the question of 
mounted troops (of which they recommend increase, and which has 
already been discussed in this room), that of Militia, which they decry— 
a subject referred to the sitting Royal Commission — or details 
covered by the evidence but omitted in the Report, we can, on the other 
hand, perhaps most usefully discuss the matter dealt with in the 
minority Report and handed over to the new Committee of Three. In 
other words, we can perhaps usefully discuss the question whether the 
change at the War Office, which evidently will be the one direct 
result of the Commission, is of moment, and what should be the form 
of detail which it should take, as for example retention of the Command- 
in-Chief, or merger of the present office in the new copy of the 
Admiralty Board. 


The Cuarrman (Sir Clinton E. Dawkins, K.C.B.) :—Sir Charles Dilke 
has given us a most masterly and exhaustive analysis of the Commission 
on the War. He has touched upon its merits. and he has dealt with the 
errors, both of omission and commission, in that Report. I agree with him 
in his criticism on the shortcomings in that Report, particularly on the 
question of the quick-firing guns and of the Militia. On one of these 





1The publication of the first Report of the Committee of Three is, of course 
long subsequent to the reading of this paper. 
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questions, the Commissioners seem to me almost to have summed up 
against the evidence; and on the other, they seem to me to have expressed 
an altogether too-unqualified opinion, without taking evidence from both 
sides. There are other points upon which I think we might have expected 
the Commission to have given us a clearer view of the evidence, and also 
to have given us some lead. But the difficulties before the Commissioners 
were immense, and taking the Report as a whole, I think there will be 
a general consensus as to its fair and judicious findings. The first duty 
of a body like the Commission is to examine into its own Reference, which 
is usually the expression of an attempt to reconcile conflicting opinions 
and exigencies which are hardly capable of reconciliation. The Commission 
appear to have been right in the interpretation they placed upon their 
Reference. They were debarred from the most vital enquiry of all, 
because that enquiry would inevitably have assumed a political character, 
namely, the enquiry into the alleged want of harmony between national 
policy and military preparation. They, therefore, determined that it was 
their duty to discuss what defects in our military administration had been 
revealed by the South African War. Under these circumstances, it is 
hardly to be expected that they should have made many important recom- 
mendations. But they did lead up to one important recommendation— 
the creation at the War Office of a Board out of the existing War Office 
Council and Army Board, bodies neither of which have a permanent 
character. Individual Commissioners developed and accentuated this 
recommendation. Individual Commissioners again made another important 
recommendation, namely, the adoption of some form of general compulsory 
military training or education, the absence of which, in the words of 
Sir George Taubman-Goldie, was “a principal indirect cause of the out- 
break of war.” Sir Charles Dilke has excluded this recommendation from 
discussion, because it was a matter that lay outside the Reference. I 
defer to his exclusion, but I cannot see myself that the recommendation 
does not arise quite fairly and simply out of the Reference itself, which 
amongst other things specifically asked the Commissioners to enquire into 
“the supply of men,” and Sir George Taubman-Goldie, as a reason for 
putting forward his proposal, alleges as a defect in our military adminis- 
tration the non-supply of trained men for the wastage of war. But, as 
the lecturer has put forward the question of the Board for discussion, I 
will address a few remarks to that question, though I regret not to find 
myself in complete harmony with him, nor with the expressed opinion 
of such a high authority as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, at whose feet, so 
to say, I have sat as a learner. The popularity of a proposal for a Board 
has been cited as a reason not altogether in its favour. Reflecting people 
may, perhaps, be a little alarmed by this popularity. They may remember 
the advice of Lord Palmerston, who said that when everybody was going 
about saying something ought to be done, you were always sure to get 
something foolish done. Well, a great many people are in a temper 
which leads them to say that something should be done, and a Board is a 
captivating and easy suggestion to adopt. But it is more than this; this 
suggestion of a Board is not entirely new; it has been studied from many 
points of view; it has an historic genesis in the circumstances, and in 
the conditions of the War Office itself. The Commission on the War 
referred to the recommendations for a Board as having been made by the 
Committee of War Office Reorganisation in 1901, of which I had the 
honour to be chairman. There were arguments adduced by that Committee, 
and there are other weighty arguments in favour of a Board, which I do 
not think have been destroyed by the criticism levelled against the proposal. 
VOL. XLVIII. - RB 
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It has almost been argued that because a Board has worked well at the 
Admiralty, therefore it must work badly at the War Office. I do not see 
myself why that inference should be drawn rather than a totally contrary 
inference. -It has also been said that a Board is incompetent to manage 
a war. Looking round, I do not know that there are more instances of 
incompetency of Boards than of individuals, but nobody ever proposed to 
send a Board into the field to take charge of the actual operations of 
war. That is quite another matter. On the other hand, I would urge 
that transaction of business by a Board is peculiarly consonant to the 
British genius. It has become a sort of second nature with us, and I 
think in any question of organisation, you have to take into serious account 
the habits and the predispositions of the people. Is it not very significant 
that under the stress of military operations, the War Office itself 
immediately fell back upon the formation or resuscitation of an informal 
kind of Board, which, if you look at the evidence of Lord Lansdowne, »r 
of Sir Fleetwood Wilson, proved of great utility? I understand that 
the lecturer would prefer to have a single Minister of Defence, with a 
Sub-Minister for War, and a Sub-Minister for the Navy under him. 


Sir Cuartes Dinxe :—That was Lord Randolph Churchill’s pian; it 
was not the plan I submitted. But I would sooner have that than a 
Board. What I prefer is, Mr. Balfour’s present plan, if he will really 
carry it out, and subsequent Prime Ministers. 


The CHarrman :—I beg the right hon. gentleman’s pardon, but I 
thought the proposal was one which had his sympathy. 


Sir Cartes Ditxe :—It has some of my sympathy. 


The Cuarrman :—It is a proposal which has some of his sympathy, and 
has distinguished names at the back of it. Theoretically it may be right. 
I daresay perhaps it is the best form of organisation, but you have got 
to look at the national habits, and at the constitution under which we 
live. I do not myself see how a Minister of Defence could be worked into 
our present constitution. Either he would be as big a man as the Prime 
Minister, or the Prime Minister would have to be the Minister of: Defence, 
which, with all the prime ministering that a Prime Minister has to do, 
would seem to me impracticable. I think the present idea of a Committee 
of Defence, composed of members of the Cabinet, and other expert advisers, 
under the constant supervision and direction of the Prime Minister, 
possibly meets the point equally well, and centralises and gives us a 
continuity of our national policy as regards defence. I understood Sir 
Charles Dilke to ask what would be the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief on the Board with reference to the principle of the single naval or 
military adviser insisted upon by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. TI do not think 
myself that the organisation of a Board for the transaction of business 
would necessarily interfere with the functions of a similar adviser. There 
is another argument in favour of a Board, which I do not recollect to 
have seen anywhere challenged. It is this, that by the close association 
of the experts with himself, the Parliamentary head of the War Office 
would have much greater authority in speaking to his colleagues or in 
speaking to the public. Now it has been said in certain quarters that 
Lord Wolseley ought to have resigned in the summer of 1899, when his 
advice was disregarded. How much more effective would have been the 
threat of collective resignation by the collective experts can be inferred, 
I think, from an instance not yet passed into oblivion, which occurred at 
the Admiralty. These are general arguments. There were also particular 
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arguments in favour of a Board put forward by the Committee of 1901, 
after very careful study of the circumstances and conditions of the War 
Office ; and you will always have to look at the circumstances and conditions 
of the War Office. The particular arguments were, that only through a 
Board could you arrive at that proper co-ordination of the various great 
departments at the War Office, which had been, so to say, each going their 
own way. And another argument was, that only through a permanent 
Board recording its opinions, can you hope to get any real continuity, 
either in policy or in administration. Nor do I think that a Board with 
the heads of the great military departments upon it, and on which the 
financial and civilian elements would also be represented—which is prac- 
tically a necessity of our constitution—would interfere with the sound 
general principles of military organisation, by which I mean «@ proper 
division of the functions of command and of supply. To conclude, I may 
say that part of the opposition to the proposal for a Board is possibly 
connected with the idea that a Board carries with it the abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief. But the two things are really absolutely 
disconnected. It is true that Lord Esher, who proposed a Board, proposed 
the abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief; but if you look at 
Lord Esher’s note, you will find that it did not propose the 
abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief as a consequence of the Board. 
His reason for the proposed abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief was 
that the office had become anomalous: and he also particularly referred to 
the divergence, to use a mild word, between the Secretary of State and 
the Commander-in-Chief, as revealed in certain debates in the House of 
Lords. Now, that divergence has nothing to do with the question of a 
Board ; on the contrary, it seems to me that it must inevitably have arisen 
from the improper and illogical distribution of functions that then existed 
between the Secretary of State, the Commander-in-Chief, and other high 
officers. The Turks say that a fish begins to go bad at the head; and unless 
you have a really proper distribution of functions at the head of any 
organisation, evil must result, and the further down the evil spreads, the 
worse and the more wide it is in its effect. No, the question of a 
Board does not involve the question of the Commander-in-Chief, a most 
important question which must be argued on its own merits. Perhaps 
I may remind the audience that the Committee of 1901 kept that point 
carefully in mind, and distinctly and clearly laid down that a Board, 
whilst securing the harmonious working of all the great departments, 
military and civil, should in no way impair the authority or powers of the 
Secretary of State, or of the Commander-in-Chief. The question, there- 
fore, of the Commandership-in-Chief, or the retention of that office, under 
any other name, is one for other arguments; but as to the proposal of 
the Board in itself, I submit that for the present the proposal still holds 
the field. 


Mr. Spenser WiiKkinson :—It seems to be the fate of any discussion 
of the War Commission’s Report to resolve itself into a discussion of the 
Report appended by Lord Esher to that Report; and as that is the part 
of the subject to which our attention has been especially directed for 
discussion by Sir Charles Dilke, I shall confine myself to one or two remarks 
for the purpose of explaining why I find a great difficulty in thinking that 
Lord Esher’s proposals will produce so good an effect on the readiness of 
the Army for war as would have been produced by the’ simpler method 
of adopting the recommendations made by Earl Roberts shortly after his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief, when. he suggested that the supply 
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departments of the War Office should be placed under a single general 
officer, in order that the Commander-in-Chief might be relieved from the 
direct responsibility for those departments, or rather in order that those 
departments might be co-ordinated, and that the duty of the movement 
of troops should be added to the duties assigned to the Director-General 
of Mobilisation and Intelligence, in order that in that way the old office 
of Quarter-Master-General, such as existed in the British Army in the 
period of the Peninsular War, and such as existed in every Continental 
Army, from the organisation of the French Army in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, until the organisation of what is now called the 
great General Staff of the Prussian Army, of which the equally correct 
and older title is “department of the Quarter-Master-General ’’—in order 
that that institution should be properly represented at headquarters. That 
proposal appears not to have commended itself to the Secretary of State 
nor to the Government, and instead we have the suggestions made by 
Lord Esher. Now Lord Esher’s paper is a reproduction of the conclusions 
of the report of the Hartington Commission, prefaced by reasons which 
are not those of the Hartington Commission. I think it is a pity that 
when Lord Esher adopted the proposals of the Hartington Commission he 
did not take care that the reasons he gave for them should also be 
consistent with the Hartington Commission’s Report. Lord Esher alleges 
the success of the Admiralty as a reason why there should be a Board 
at the War Office. Well, I do not know what evidence we have of the 
success of the Admiralty as at present organised. We have not had a 
serious naval war since the present organisation of the Admiralty was 
introduced, and I think that with a department, of which the raison d’étré 
is to conduct a war successfully, we cannot assert that the department 
is a great success before it has been tried. Further, the Hartington 
Commission reported, with regard to the Admiralty, that “ The Commission 
wish the full recognition of the complete and individual responsibility to 
Parliament, and to the country, of the Cabinet Minister at the head -of 
the department for all matters connected with your Majesty’s Navy.’ 
In other words they wished finally to knock on the head the theory that 
the Admiralty was a Board. There were four recommendations of the 
Commission. The second was that the First Naval Lord should be chief 
adviser to the First Lord. The third was a clear definition of the adminis- 
trative duties of each of the remaining Lords, and the direct responsibility 
of each of them to the First Lord for his own duties. That, Sir, appears 
to me to be of vital importance in any amendment of the present War 
Office organisation. The vital matter I take to be the clear definition of 
the administrative duties of each of the ‘chief officers. Then they recom- 
mended “that the Board be regarded as a standing council for naval 
affairs, but the existence of such a council in no way to diminish the 
responsibility of the First Lord.’’ I think those recommendations of 
the Hartington Commission demolish that part of the argument used by 
Lord Esher, which is an appeal to the precedent of the Admiralty. I 
think, therefore, it would be well that. we should go back to the Hartington 
Commission Report. Now, it will be in the recollection of those who 
studied that Report at the time of its appearance, that the real pre- 
occupation of the Hartington Cammission as regards the War Office was 
to make the Secretary of State master in his own house. I think I 
have never been able to convince myself that they took the natural and 
logical way to doit. T shall point out where the difficulty lay: it is rather 
a delicate subject; but I will read to you the words of the Commission, 
which I think explain the matter. I quote from the Report of the 
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Hartington Commission. “ Under the latest Order in Council, the duties 
of the Commander-in-Chief are to be performed,’’ subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State for War, and to his responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the royal authority and prerogative in respect to the Army. 
“While, however, the responsibility of the Secretary of State may, in 
theory, be as complete as, or even more complete than, that of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in practice it differs in that the Commander- 
in-Chief directly approaches the Crown as regards certain army matters, 
while there is no similar direct approach by any naval officer.” I think 
if the Hartington Commission had been determined to make the Secretary 
of State master in his own house, in the same way as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty practically is, though theoretically he is not, they would 
have recommended that the Commander-in-Chief and all other military 
officers should be placed in the same position as naval officers as regards 
the possibility of direct approach to the Crown. Instead of that, the 
Hartington Commission recommended the formation of an office, which 
they call that of chief of the staff, the abolition of the office of Commander- 
in-Chief, and the grouping of the duties of supply under an officer, whom, 
for some mysterious reason, they proposed to call Quarter-Master-General. 
One word as to the chief of the staff. The Hartington Commission recited 
that there was an officer in foreign armies, of whom they gave rather a 
mysterious description. His department was to be a great organising 
department, and it was to have no executive duties. These are the 
words : “ Freed from executive functions, and charged with the responsible 
duty of preparing plans of military operations, the collecting and 
co-ordinating information of all kinds, and generally tendering advice 
upon all matters of organisation, and the preparation of the Army for 
war. We consider that by the creation of such a central organising 
department, the military defence of the empire would be considered as a 
whole, and its requirements dealt with in accordance with a definite and 
harmonious plan.” I do not believe that that is a correct account of what 
the office of the chief of the staff is in any army on the Continent. The 
functions of the chief of the staff in foreign armies are those which used 
to be the functions in the British Army of the Quarter-Master-General ; 
they are the collection of information, reconnaissance, and the drafting 
of the orders for the movements of the army in war. In other words, 
the Quarter-Master-General is the assistant of the General Commanding 
in regard to that part of his duties which concerns the movements of 
the army against the enemy, watching the enemy, observing the action 
of his own army, noting the action of the enemy, and the design of 
movements and operations. I do not know how it is possible to say that 
that officer has no executive functions. It would be correct to say that 
the Quarter-Master-General acting under a commander, has no authority 
of his own; he is the agent of the Commander-in-Chief; but, in so far 
as he is an agent, he is the commander’s agent for the most important 
executive functions which the commander has, for the direction of the 
army against the enemy. In a campaign, the commander of an army 
has a number of functions to perform, that of directing the movements 
of his army against the enemy, that of the maintenance of discipline, 
that of the maintenance of regulations, and to maintain some relation 
between his own movements and the movements by which his army is 
supplied. I believe that in any attempt to improve the War Office 
which I do not think requires as much improvement as some people seem 
to think—it is very desirable always to bear in mind that that office 
exists for the purpose of the conduct of war, and that. therefore, no 
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arrangements should be adopted which would be unsuitable for the con- 
ditions of war. I do not say that the conditions of war 
require in time of peace a Commander-in-Chief; that may be 
a doubtful question. You will remember that in the Hartington Com- 
mission’s Report there is only one reference to war; | think Lord Esher 
never mentions war. The object of his scheme is not war; it is to improve 
the position of the Secrevary of State. I think the great object is, that 
we should get ready for war. The Hartington Commission reports that 
“when the country is at war, the Commander-in-Chief in the field is at 
once appointed by the Cabinet, and acts under the orders of the Secretary 
of State for War, to whom, in accordance with the Queen’s regulations, 
he reports directly. ‘The functions of the Commander-in-Chief thus appear 
to lapse to a considerable extent.’’ No doubt that must always be the 
case, because the whole responsibility for the conduct of the war will 
always be that of the supreme Government, which, in this country, will 
always be the Cabinet; and, therefore, whenever the Cabinet has a war 
abroad, it will appoint a Commander-in-Chief in the theatre of war, who 
will report direct to the Cabinet. But our War Office preparations have to 
look at more than the conduct of a distant expedition, and that this 
country may be at war with a great Power, and, the navy having been 
successful, might be conducting large military operations abroad. And 
we have also to look at the possibility of operations nearer home than 
that, and we have further to consider the spirit in which the army must 
be trained for those conditions which the Hartington Commission des- 
cribed, where you will have a Commander-in-Chief abroad, a despot who 
is the subordinate of the Cabinet. Those are the conditions in which 
every army must operate, and I have difficulty in believing that it is 
wise to eliminate those conditions from the conditions of the War Office. 
T am not prepared to assert that a Commander-in-Chief at the War Office 
is likely to have—I hope he never will have—the opportunity of himself 
personally directing military operations. His business, I take it, is to 
co-ordinate the functions of certain great departments, certain officers, 
who, in the field, perform for the commander a particular portion of 
his duties. He has a Quarter-Master-General, who is his agent for the 
drafting of the operations and the making of plans; he has an Adjutant- 
General, who is his agent for the routine and discipline of the Army, 
and keeping things according to the regulations; he has the department 
of the Military Secretary to regulate promotion. I have not yet been 
able to discover how it is proposed, if you abolish the Commander-in-Chief, 
to bring all those functions together, nor how it is proposed, in the 
absence of a Commander-in-Chief, to ensure that the operations of 
such a department as that of the Adjutant-General, and of some of the 
supply departments, shall be carried on with due regard to the operations 
“f the design department, which is that of the Quarter-Master-General. 
No proposal that I have seen makes provision for that. I should like 
to call your attention to the words of Lord Esher’s suggestion, because 
it appears to me to make no reference to that. Lord Esher gives almost 
the whole of the duties of the Commander-in-Chief to the Adjutant- 
General. To the Adjutant-General he assigns the movement of troops, 
the framing of military regulations, training, military education, pro- 
motion and appointments. That covers almost the whole field of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s duties. Then, having put the Quarter-Master- 
General at the head of the supply, Lord Esher suggests that the Director- 
General of Military Intelligence should have no executive functions, but 
his duty should be limited to the framing of schemes of defence, the 
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initiation and working out of plans as necessity requires. That scheme 
makes no provision for insuring that the work of those departments, 
which wil! have to work in war, shall in peace be co-ordinated with the 
work of the department of design, which Lord Esher appears to wish 
to relegate as far away from the practical management of the Army as 
possible. One word with regard to the question of a Board. I am not 
in principle opposed to a Boatd; it is a question of what the function of 
the Board is to be, and of what Board it is. The value of a Board is as 
a deliberate body, a body which is able to discuss proposals brought 
vefore it with due consideration, not itself a Board of experts, but rather 
a jury to decide whether or not action shall be taken upon the specific 
proposals of experts. But the heads of the departments of the War Office 
are supposed each of them to be experts; and, in regard to the expert 
matters, I believe the principle of the single adviser holds good. I am 
not sure that I would hold to the doctrine, which I expressed some years 
ago, and which has been quoted to-day by Sir Charles Dilke, that you 
should have a single adviser on all military matters. The principle rather 
is, that where the responsible head, that is in our case the Secretary of 
State, requires advice, the advice on any subject should be given to him 
by the one most competent person authorised for the purpose; and that 
he should not go about, having heard the advice of the competent man and 
the authorised man, to hear the different views of half-a-dozen other 
persons; but that having heard the advice, he should take it or leave it. 
Now, I think you might extend that and say that he would have several 
advisers, and it appears to me that the rational system would be that 
proposed by Earl Roberts—that you group the departments of the Director 
of Mobilisation and Intelligence, the Adjutant-General, and the Military 
Secretary under the Commander-in-Chief; that all advice on those matters 
and all matters of general strategical design should be given by them through 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary of State; that all matters of 
supply should pass through the Master-General of the Ordnance, who on 
such matters would be the chief adviser to the Secretary of State; and 
that your Board would be the meeting of the Secretary or State, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Master-General of the Ordnance, together 
with whatever authority is to represent finance. I can only apologise 
for having occupied you so long. 


Major-General Sir REGINALD TALBOT, K.C.B,:—In the first place, I want to 
draw attention to one of the conclusions of the Commission which, I submit, 
is not warranted by facts, or even upon the incomplete evidence taken. 
The report, paragraph 281, says that there was an inclination on the part 
of some military authorities to complain of the financial management, and 
that there seemed to be some impression that demands which they put 
forward did not always receive the consideration they merited. The 
verdict upon this complaint was the adoption of the Accountant-General’s 
opinion : “That in the four years, 1895-99””—which, you will observe, was 
before the war—“ in no case of real importance that we could discover has 
sanction been refused to any expenditure which the Secretary of State 
held to be urgently required.” This is not the point; but 
have matters of urgent importance been refused by the Secretary 
of State or the Treasury in cases of real importance, so con- 
sidered by the military authorities? I maintain that they have 
on many occasions, not only in those four years, but in the 
40 or more previously. I will only cite three heads. Take, in the first 
place, mancuvres. After the great war of 1870, for the first time we had 
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maneuvres worthy of the name, in the following year, 1871; we had 
manceuvres also in 1872; the Secretary of State himself, Mr. Cardwell, took 
an interest in these mancuvres, and honoured them by his presence. 
Those are the only manceuvres that have been held on an adequate scale 
for more than 20 years. I think that every experienced soldier will agree 
with me that manceuvres are an absolute necessity for the proper instruc- 
tion of the Army. Will anyone acquainted with the War Office deny that 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Adjutant-General have not, year after 
year, maintained the importance of the manceuvres, and that an amount 
has from time to time been included in the estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment, and withdrawn because there was no money for the purpose? I say 
that is a most important point ; it tends to what I say, namely, that money 
has not been granted to the Army where the military authorities have 
asserted that it -was absolutely necessary for the efficiency of the Army 
that the money should be spent. I will not go into the question of the 
starvation of the Intelligence Department ; that is admitted by everybody 
now. During the last 30 or 40 years it has been maintained by the military 
authorities that we should have an Intelligence Department worthy of the 
name, and their request has been refused simply on the score of ,expense. 
There is a very good instance. The Director of Military Intelligence, Sir 
John Ardagh, asked for £18,000 a year for ten years for mapping South 
Africa, and was met by an offer of £100! (Question 5011, Royal Commission 
on the War in South Africa). We all know that, in numberless other 
cases, demands have been refused, not because they are not of importance 
—sometimes of supreme importance—but because the Treasury declined to 
furnish the money, not necessarily officially, but in the words of the 
Accountant-General, in answer to Question 7861: “It is not necessarily 
that these demands are refused officially; it has been probably settled in 
an unofficial communication.’’ In this way: they say, “It is no good 
putting this forward,’’ and therefore it has not been put forward. I 
think every officer of standing is well acquainted with that formula.  -The 
military authorities say : “ Yes, of course you ought to have it.” I have 
heard it myself a dozen times from the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Adjutant-General : “Of course, it is necessary, but what is the use of 
putting it forward? we shall not get the money.’’ Simply because of that, 
many matters of importance that ought to have been sanctioned have been 
refused. I should like, with reference to that subject, to call attention to 
the position of the Accountant-General in relation to the question of 
clothing, when General Brackenbury was head of the Department. At 
Q. 7991, the Chairman of the Commission says: The fact remains that a 
demand put forward by the head of the Military Department was, in this 
case, simply put aside by the action of an official in your department. A 
Exactly so. 

Q. 7928.—You used a phrase that it was the duty of the Accountant- 
General to criticise the proposals? A.—What I personally mean is that I 
claim for myself, for my branch, the right to give . . . . a common- 
sense view of an individual who has some knowledge of military matters 
as to the desirability of the thing or not. 

Q. 7940.—The CuarrmMan :—You would be justified in putting a minute 
upon the paper expressing an opinion as to whether the proposal was or 
was not desirable. A.—I should be justified. 

Q. 7968.—Then, in point of fact, the Accountant-General is called 
upon to express his views with respect to what may be a purely military 
matter? A.—That is so, but I need not say I think it is done charily. 
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Q. 7826.—We were told from the military side that any proceedings 
with the Treasury itself would be entirely the business of the financial 
side, and that the military heads of Departments were not called into con- 
ference? A.—That is so. 

It follows that a question of importance, of which the military authorities are 
alone judges, will be presented to the Treasury by a civilian who may be opposed 


in opinion to the soldiers. I desire to refer for one moment to the question of 
clothing. We all know that clothing is unimportant compared with many other 
matters, but this is a typical case, and, therefore, I wish to mention it. In answer 
to Q. 1604 by the Chairman, General Sir H. Brackenbury says: “Our 
reserves of clothing were inadequate to meet even peace requirements.”’ 
He had, in February, 1899, just after taking office, asked for six months’ 
supply, but “It remained in the Accountant-General’s Department, not 
even minuted upon until after Mr. Mowatt’s Committee, and then, some 
seven or eight months later, it saw daylight again.”” The Clothing Depart- 
ment had been, until General Brackenbury’s appointment, under the 
civilian side, and, therefore, the military authorities were not responsible. 
He took office in December, and one of the first things he did was to 
find that there were no reserves of clothing, not even for peace. He at once 
wrote a minute, which was shelved in the Accountant-General’s Depart- 
ment for seven or eight months. Surely the Secretary of State, had he 
known of this great deficiency, would have ventured to bring forward 
a supplementary estimate for the purpose of getting the money, about 
£300,000? There was no doubt plenty of time to do so between February 
and August, when Parliament was sitting. General Brackenbury says 
again, with reference to the question of carts for mobilisation, “Q. 1630.— 
I think I ought to say that we had constantly asked for money, about 
£15,000, for the conversion of carts and wagons for cattle and mule draft.” 
He began asking on 6th July, 1899, again on 31st August, again on 
5th September, and it was not until 22nd September, that is, three months 
after he asked for it, that sanction was given for the expenditure of 
£15,000. Of course, in this matter I am not making any attack at all 
upon the Accountant-General; he naturally carries out instructions, but 
I say that a system which allows a man, without any experience what- 
ever, to prevent the justifiable requests of the military authorities going 
before the Treasury is an impossible position ; any commercial undertaking 
carried out on such lines would inevitably break down. I am sorry 
that, in regard to this point, the great financial authority who occupies 
the Chair has not had time, or has not thought proper, to criticise that 
remark at the end of the Report of the Royal Commission, which I contend 
is calculated to give an absolutely false impression of the system which 
has prevailed for many years. I do hope the few words I have said may 
induce a more capable man than myself to draw attention to this point. 
I hope the system which has prevailed in the past may be a warning in 
the future that men should stick to their own trade, and that the financial 
authorities, and especially those whose duty should be merely to examine - 
and audit figures, should not come between soldiers who may recommend 
what may be of great importance, and the Secretary of State. 


; Major J. E. B. Szety, D.S.0., M.P. (Hampshire Carabiniers, Imperial 
Yeomanry) :—I am sure this large meeting would not wish to be 
detained for long by anyone, least of all by anyone that has so short an 
experience of public life as myself. But I think that probably we would 
not wish to separate without congratulating Sir Charles Dilke upon the 
very large meeting that has assembled here to listen to his lecture, and 
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congratulating him upon the great interest of the lecture he has given us. 
I suppose we may say that throughout he preserved a studied moderation ; 
in fact, 1 suppose we are all agreed that, even the Commissioners whom he 
criticised, observed throughout a still greater moderation in the criticisms 
they have made. I was very much interested to hear the remarks that fell 
from the distinguished general who last addressed us, on one of the aspects 
of the case that presented itself to him, as showing the conflict that arises 
between important politicians like Sir Charles Dilke, or very unimportant 
ones like myself, and the soldiers who fell foul of the political authority 
that refused the supply of money; and to that refusal to supply money he 
thought was due much of our disaster. No doubt; but after all, what we 
must reflect upon, and what I fear soldiers do not always remember, is 
that there is only a certain amount of money, even in this rich country ; 
and that even when you have arrived at the amount of money that may be 
spent on our national defences, you must satisfy the Navy first, and you 
must satisfy the Army with what is left. That one primary principle is 
so often forgotten that I think it is really more the cause of our troubles. 
Coming to the point that the lecturer so well brought out, once you realise 
that there is only a certain amount of money, and not a bottomless pit 
full of gold into which you can dip, the more you realise that you can 
only spend that money on the absolutely essential things, the better it 
will be for the country ; and in my humble view that is the one thing which 
we have failed to do. Sir Charles Dilke pointed out that we in our Army 
have positively a smaller proportion of cavalry than any European Army, 
and yet there is not one single man who has ever reflected on it who would 
not say that whereas you may improvise your infantry in a certain given 
time—let us say three months—to produce the same result in cavalry will 
take at least six times as long a period; and that, therefore, if foreign 
nations, who have unlimited supplies of men, have a certain proportion 
of cavalry, which we wili put at the unit of 1, we, with our infinitely 
smaller Army, should have a proportion of cavalry which we should put 
more nearly at 6; and yet Secretary of State after Secretary of State have 
had this matter brought before them, and by none more forcibly than our 
lecturer. And what is the result? As far as I can see that nothing has 
been done to face this elementary truth: that, having only a certain 
amount of money to spend, and that by no means unlimited, we must 
spend it on the essential things we cannot improvise. Cavalry is one; 
guns are another. Surely, one would have thought that, with our 
limited expenditure and voluntary system, we must have the very best 
guns; and nobody denies that until recently we had almost the worst. 


A Member or THE AUDIENCE :—No, no. 


Major Sezety, M.P. :—The best of their kind, no doubt ; but their fault 
is their age—the date of them is 1885. There are, of course, a few other 
things, such as Intelligence. There is the question of how many officers 
you are to have. I believe the number of officers in our Army is smaller 
than in that of most European Armies; and I also believe it takes longer 
to train an officer than it does to train aman. So I should have thought 


we ought to have a greatly increased number of officers in our Army. I 
will not detain this meeting longer, because I take it that what we are 
here for is to listen to the lecture, and only a few remarks from those best 
qualified to judge: but I would enter a plea, in response to the remarks 
that fell from the distinguished general who addressed us, that those who 
occasionally may be cried down for remarks they make in favour of 
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economy should not always be regarded as foolish persons who have no 
real conception of military needs; but that when you ask for economy you 
ask people to realise that since there is only a certain amount of money 
it is much better to spend it to the best advantage on the things you cannot 


improvise. 


Maj.-General Sir ReGinaLp TaLBor :—I should like to say one word in explana- 
tion. I altogether agree with the last speaker. I am as greatly in favour 
of economy as he is. I do not believe extravagance is the proper way of 
managing a great army, but I say that money is very often wasted ‘in the 
Army. At all events, my point is only this, that the man who is the best 
judge of what the Army needs is the Adjutant-General or the Commander- 
in-Chief, and not the Accountant-General, and that it is not real economy 
to refuse expenditure which may save a battle or win a war. Annual 
manceuvres might have saved the appointment of incompetent commanders. 
A good map of South Africa might have made the whole difference in the 


campaign. 


Major-General C. E. Wesper, ‘C.B., p.s.c., late R.E.:—The 
subject of this paper, namely, The Report of the War Com- 
mission, is one which is tingling with interest. The Blue Books, 
which I have carefully perused—and no doubt many in_ the 
room have done the same—are so suggestive that one does not know 
when to put them down, when once taken up. There is only one point 
I wish to submit to the meeting. I do not ask them to pass over any of 
the shortcomings, as regards the Report itself, nor of the Government, 
nor of their advisers, but, since 1899, we have waited for an explanation 
on one point—an explanation that we have waited for in vain. Now that 
everyone has had his say, and everything has been published, we find not 
one word in regard to the preparations for a possible war with the Boers, 
showing that those who were on the spot, that those who were at home, hold- 
ing high places in the War Office, those who were at the head of the 
Intelligence Department, and those who informed them—not even in the 
reports of those who were in the country a short time before—not one 
word to show it was appreciated by them, before war broke out, that the 
provision for warfare against mounted riflemen in an unenclosed country 
like South Africa, compared with an enclosed country like this, must be 
made, in view of the absolutely opposite conditions. The chief direct 
evidence I can find, which appreciates the fact that the mounted rifleman, 
i.e., the Boer, is worth two to three, if not four, or even five, of the rifle- 
men on foot, according to the nature of the surface, in such a country as 
South Africa, was given by Sir George White. He most clearly appreciated 
it, although he says at the same time he had never been in the country 
before; but he had not been in it a week before he saw the difficulty, and 
before he found that he was in such a novel position that he could not 
really understand how it had never been brought before those who are 
responsible for the teaching of our Army. He speaks of the extreme 
mobility of the Boer organisation ; he speaks of the power of concentration ; 
he speaks also of General Penn Symons, who found himself suddenly face 
to face with a condition of things for which no provision had been made, 
in a country new to him, without knowledge of the effect of the enemy’s 
mobility, and without an appreciation of what that meant in an unenclosed 
country. Can there be any question that Lord Roberts, when he quoted 
the principle of meeting the enemy with massed battalions—an enemy 
which, at the same time, he admits were able to concentrate and disperse 
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at will—must himself have overlooked it, and have acted as if the Boer 
organisation was similar to our own, namely, about 15 per cent. rifles 
on horse back, and the remainder on foot? If you go through the evidence, 
you will find similar statements one after the other. The generals and staff 
when they arrived in the country for the first time were less to blame; but 
they began, some more, and some less, quickly, to realise the conditions 
of warfare with which they found themselves face to face. Some of them 
had been taught with General Clery’s book on Tactics. If you look at the 
diagrams in that book, you will find they are mostly taken from the 6 in. 
map, and they depict an enclosed country; and if you further study the 
diagrams you will see that the cavalry, in the tactics which he taught, are 
never supposed to leave the roads, except when they found commons and 
open spaces. The lesson was, that in a closely occupied or enclosed country 
a rifleman on.foot is worth two or three on horseback, the conclusion being 
that in this country the side, which, like the Boers, mounts every rifleman, 
would be beaten in a week. But there was no text-book to teach the 
converse! There is no evidence that anybody seems to have studied the 
subject on the clear data given at Colley’s fight on the Ingogo in 1881, or 
attempted to organise anything able to meet the 50,000 mounted riflemen, of 
which the Boer forces were composed, on anything approaching terms of 
equality. The whole of the questions and evidence from beginning to end 
of the Blue Books seem to me to have absolutely ignored this one funda- 
mental condition upon which everything else hinged, and to which all the 
rest was entirely subordinate. These conditions were forcibly exposed by 
me in some letters to the Times in 1899, from the point of view that it was 
utterly unfair to blame any but those who were responsible for the entire 
want of foresight, from experience gained in South Africa in the past. My 
text then, as now, was that in a country of that character one mounted 
rifleman should, in any estimate of strength in the open, be valued at two 
to three on foot. It has at last come home to me, on reading the evidence, 
that only by degrees, as those who were out there in command learned the 
lesson, did they realise the position. You may ask how it is that they did 
not realise it before. I at once answer that they were the outcome of a 
complex system which had grown up in the past, that had so entirely 
crippled the voice of any scientific thinking power in the Service, that, if 
it existed, it could never have made itself heard. Imagine the military 
advisers of the Government having had the courage to say in 1897 : “ There 
is a probability of warfare in South Africa, in which, unless you are pre- 
pared to waste millions, you must realise that all our preconceived ideas 
of the proportions and working of the so-called arms of the Service will 
be out of place—all our elaborate and costly preparations in peace for the 
European system of warfare will fail us. Our so-called cavalry, as armed 
and trained, will be of little use during the first six months after debarka- 
tion ; our infantry can be efficiently employed only on or near the lines of 
communication ; our field guns are of insufficient range in such a country 
to produce much moral effect, and only one company of so-called mounted 
infantry per battalion-——_the germ of the force necessary to meet the Boer— 
is available.’ That Government never intended to prepare, or to allow 
evidence of preparation, is quite another affair. It has cost us a hundred 
millions at least. If they had only done the one thing which was possible, 
viz., to have created in South Africa a remount establishment, with the 
call on, or charge of, twenty or thirty or forty thousand horses, they 
could hardly have escaped the accusation of preparing for war. In the 
same way, if they had prepared in any way mounted riflemen, not cavalry, 
even in a very small proportion, they would have been betrayed by the 
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Opposition in Parliament; but we find not a single hint that a word of 
advice of such a nature emanated from their military advisers. Has any- 
one ever thought this one question oyt (I may be told it is stupidly hyper- 
critical) :—What would have been the duration (and the cost) of the war 
if the Boers, instead of being all mounted, had had foot soldiers (foot 
riflemen), and cavalry, or mounted riflemen, and guns and gunners in the 
same proportion as ourselves—for the purposes of projectile warfare in 
South Africa—what would have been the: consequence? Whether you 
approach it from a military or a civil standpoint, you will find the same 
answer; and I think you would see that but for that one condition, namely, 
that every Boer rifleman was mounted, which was fundamental to their 
procedure in every engagement in the open, which was fundamental to 
their power to continue the war beyond even the guerilla stage, as Dr. 
Miller Maguire has so ably described, all would have been over within 
a few months. That one condition seemed never to have been thought of 
by the soldiers at the head of the Army, who for years and years had been 
in the country, namely, that mounted riflemen in an open country like 
South Africa would require mounted riflemen to meet them. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. W. A. Pottock (Reserve of Officers, Somer- 
setshire Light Infantry):—I should not have ventured to _ inter- 
vene in the discussion of the very important subject before us this 
afternoon, amongst speakers so much better qualified than myself, but that 
Sir Charles Dilke has called to your attention the fact that I have recently 
revived the idea put forward by Lord Randolph Churchill, many years ago, 
about a “ Board of War,’’ which would hold within its single grasp the 
administration in peace, and the working in war, of both the Army and 
Navy. I think that a fundamental question, which should first be disposed 
of before we go in for anything else, is to differentiate distinctly between 
the functions of the civilian and of the military officials. It is the business 
of the Cabinet to have a policy; but throughout the whole history of Great 
Britain there never has been a definite policy that I have ever heard or 
read of. It is the business of the Cabinet to make up their minds whether 
they are going to fight or not fight; and if they are going to fight 
whether they are going to take the initiative, or whether they will wait for 
the enemy to make the first move, as they did in the case of South Africa. 
However, the Government having come to one decision or another, they 
should then turn to their naval or military advisers, or both, and say: 
“We want to do so and so; we want you to provide us with a scheme as 
to how it is to be carried out.’? We then pass from common or garden 
politics to what we may call “strategical policy’’?; we have to reconcile 
the strategical objects in view with the Government policy, and with the 
naval and military possibilities. This is the business of the expert advisers, 
and not of the civilians—be the latter-who they may. The existing Council 
of Defence, in my opinion, is not a successful organisation, for this reason— 
that in it we have the civilian and military members, with the polities and 
the strategy and the tactics all packed into one basket, so that nobody 
knows t’other from which. It is necessary to treat these matters separately. 
It is the civilian’s business to say what he wants, and leave the sailor or 
soldier to say how it is to be done. Let us supposé the Government to sav, 
“We want to do so and so.” The officer at the head of the Intelligence 
Department——-who should be the first person to whom they should go—should 
he able to ring a bell and give the order, “ Bring me scheme No. 49 or 54,” 
or whatever it is. He should have in his pigeon-holes ready made, as they 
have in Germany, schemes that would approximately meet almost any con- 
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ditions that could possibly arise in any part of the world, or at any time. 
Occasionally it might happen that the situation would be one not yet pro- 
vided for; and in such a case the Director of Intelligence would reply, 
“ All right, I will go and talk it over with my staff, and you shall hear from 
me to-morrow morning, when [ will have a scheme ready for you.” The 
Government, having seen the scheme, might say, “No, this would cost 
too much.’”’ The officer’s answer would then be, “ Very well, if you do not 
choose to pay for this scheme, we will try and give you another—though, of 
course, it will not be so good.” We need thus to divide the military from 
the civilian share of the business. The civilian element should determine 
the policy, and the military or naval element arrange for the strategical 
application of it. The Government must then take the advice given or 
leave it. 


Sir Cuar.es Divkg, in reply, said :—I have very little to say in reply, 
because the paper which I expected would be shot at has not been shot 
at. There have been some very interesting speeches made on the question 
of a Board and the Command-in-Chief, but that is a question so large and 
open, and there is room for such an immense amount of difference of 
opinion, that you will hardly expect me now to go into it again. Our 
views have been pretty clearly stated, and perhaps three views that have 
been expressed to-day on that subject have come rather nearer together 
in the course of the discussion than they seemed to be when we started. 
I do not know that there is so vital a difference between any of us as there 
might seem to be in advance. General Webber has mentioned one point, 
which he thought was omitted, but which I think he will find is not omitted 
from the paper. It is perhaps not sufficiently emphasised, and it is perhaps 
in the wrong place, but I think he will find it is there. He will find it 
under the heading of Guerilla. I have said that Sir Evelyn Wood, Colonel 
Spence, Colonel Altham, and others, had told the Government what to 


expect. 


Major-General C. E. Wesser :—What I said was that none of them 
estimated the relative value of a mounted rifleman in an open country 
like the Transvaal, as compared with a rifleman on foot. 


Sir Cuarztes Dirxe :—I think the two papers of Colonel Spence, which 
he wrote at Malta, and which were sent to this country, were most valuable 
on that very point. I think we must say that Colonel Spence did do so, 
and my impression is that (although it is not in his evidence) I have seen 
the same thing in a memorandum by Sir Evelyn Wood. As regards Colonel 
Altham, a good deal tending in that direction will be found in the Intelli- 
gence Department Reports, which are in these volumes. I think I was right 
in quoting those three men as having told the Government what to expect 
on that subject, in regard to the value of the mounted Boers in their own 
country. I do not propose to go into the question which was raised by 
Major-General Sir Reginald Talbot and Major Seely; I do not think 
there is anything for me to say upon that; as far as I can see it did not 
arise directly out of the paper. I quite agree with Sir Reginald Talbot 
that the paragraph to which he pointed in the Commissioners’ Report 
states rather the outside than the inside view when they say that it has 
not been proved to them that there are many cases where money, the 
granting of which would have caused improvement, has been actually 
refused. That is a very outside view. I quite agree with Sir Reginal.! 
Talbot that things are never refused, but the question is never actually 
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put; it is edged off in advance in the way which he described. On the 
other hand, I think we shall all agree with the answer which, upon the 
question of money, Major Seely gave, namely, that of course there is 
no bottomless purse, and that all these demands must be set one against the 
other. 1 was glad to have Major Seely’s endorsement, as an experienced 
Parliamentarian, though a young man, of the opinion that in this country 
we have too often, although we spend much more money on military pre- 
parations than anybody else, neglected the essentials on the ground of 
cost; as, for example, the armament of the artillery, and the increase of 
the cavalry, which is so necessary; in fact, we have diminished the number 
of horses when we should have been increasing them. On the main point of 
all, 1 have two remarks to make. The one is that I fully expected when 
I came here to-day I should have been torn to pieces, because there were 
some very strong statements in the paper which have passed entirely 
unnoticed, in spite of the fulness of the room, and the distinguished 
character of the audience. There are a great many men here very com- 
petent to tear me in pieces, and they have not doneso. But the statements 
are very strong ones. The statement on the subject of quick-firing guns— 
the armament of the artillery—and the statement as to the report on the 
Militia are very strong statements, and I am astonished that they have 
been allowed to pass without any reply at all. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. W. A. Pottock :—We all agree; but no opportunity 
has been given to discuss them. 


Sir Cuartes Dinxe :—I should have thought there would have been 
an opportunity given for any strong remarks to be made on the subject, 
but I happen to know there were not many names sent up as speakers, 
and that there would have been ample opportunity for any further speaker. 
Then, with regard to the question of the Board and the Command-in-Chief, 
the paper has accomplished its end in the very valuable speeches which have 
been made to us by the Chairman and by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. I hoped 
that we might have had more speakers, but I do not think we could have 
hoped to have had more weighty speakers than the two who have addressed 
us upon the subject. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson might be expected to deal 
with the subject from one side, and Sir Clinton Dawkins from the opposite 
point of view; one might have supposed that one would have been entirely 
opposed to the principle of a Board, and the other entirely favourable ; but 
to-day the meeting has seen the interesting fact that they have been 
brought together, and that there is certainly not that rooted difference of 
opinion between them which there was. But no one in this discussion has 
stood up for the further principle of the abolition of the Command-in-Chief. 
That has gone by the board; no one here has spoken for it, and I think 
that is an interesting and a remarkable fact, because there can be no doubt 
that in the minds of many people the abolition of the Command-in-Chief 
is the main point. They want to get rid of the Commander-in-Chief ; they 
want to imitate the Admiralty in having no Commander-in-Chief, and they 
will not recognise in practice the fact that some people tell us that there is 
a Commander-in-Chief in the Admiralty Board; that is to say, the First 
Sea Lord does, in fact, exercise that power. They ignore that fact. I 
asked very pointedly a question to which we had no answer: What kind 
of Admiralty Board is it that we are to imitate? TI ought not perhaps to 
say that we have had no answer, because you, Sir, did to some extent. point 
to the kind that you looked forward to, and the one to which you pointed 
is the Admiralty Board as officially explained to us, in which the First 
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Sea Lord has distinct predominance and pre-eminence over his naval 
colleagues ; that is the position of the Commander-in-Chief, I think. We 
ought to clear our minds thoroughly upon the subject, and to recognise 
what we mean, and not to pretend to the public that we mean what the 
public seems to mean, viz., a number of gentlemen sitting round a table, 
each of whom should have an equal voice in everything. We do not mean 
that; no one means that; and we now understand that any Board that 
is put forward is not to be a Board of that description. I thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the attention you have given to the lecture. 


The CHarrman :—I do not intend to add any further words to the 
discussion now; nothing remains for me but the very pleasant duty of 
proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer for his most able, clear, and 
exhaustive lecture. 
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MOTOR CYCLES FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 
By Lieutenant H. G. de WATTEVILLE, R.G.A. 





THE modern motor cycle has reached a sufficiently advanced stage 
in its development to admit of its being seriously considered as a 
military machine. The motor car has already been recognised in every 
European Army, and has figured at all Continental manceuvres of the 
last three years. The motor cycle, however, is of younger growth, 
and its application to military uses has been extremely tentative in its 
scope, and is only of very recent date. 

The car and the cycle should not be classed together as one type 
of vehicle ; but they rather form two very distinct groups of one class. The 
petrol motor is the only link between the two. The motor cyclist anc 
the motor car driver should be kept distinct; just as the cavalry 
private is not to be confounded with an Army Service Corps driver. 
This does not mean the exclusion of the car from the combatant ranks ; 
far from it, for there would seem to be a great opening for the rapid 
conveyance of troops by its aid. But the motor cycle, in spite of its 
mechanical nature, must not be considered to work with success and 
efficiency only when used by the Royal Engineers, or by a purely 
technical corps. It is in this particular that the cycle and car differ 
fundamentally ; the motor driver on the cycle remains first and foremost 
a soldier, on the car he is a mechanician doing military work. The 
striking feature of the motor cycle of to-day is its extraordinary sim- 
plicity. Notwithstanding an appearance of complexity, it is wonder- 
fully easy for a man of average intelligence to learn the tricks of the 
engine, and to become an expert motor cyclist in a very short period. 
In a given space of time it would be easier to train an efficient motor 
section than a similar mounted infantry unit out of the same material. 
The motor car driver, on the other hand, requires a far longer training ; 
and when actually at work, cannot give his mind to anything beyond his 
engines, while the motor cyclist is able to watch the country, and can 
get off in an instant, thus becoming a dismounted combatant at a 
moment’s notice. The motor cycle can go wherever the car can go; 
it can, moreover, instantly turn in a narrow road or on a road occupied 
by troops; it can go along a footpath, across grass, through narrow 
gates ; it can evén be lifted over certain obstacles by two men: all these, 
or at any rate most of these difficulties are unsurmountable for the 
cag. The cycle burns far less petrol—its daily supply will only take 
an average car some twenty or thirty miles. The cycle can quickly 
be concealed behind bushes and hedges. The car is far more con- 
spicuous ; it frequently raises a trail of dust which obscures the view, 
and hangs in the air for an appreciable time after its passage. The 
cycle has little more to fear from sideslip that many species of cars. 
Its repairs and spare parts are few and extremely simple. In even 
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moderately skilled hands the motor cycle of to-day has been amply 
proved to be a reliable machine. 

In France, Germany, and Austria it has now been decided to form 
regular motor cycle sections after the experiments that were carried 
out during the last two_or three years’ manceuvres. Germany has 
drawn up a most minute specification of the machines that are to be 
manufactured for military use. Austria is sending picked non-com- 
missioned officers and men for instruction to the various manufacturies 
of motors in that country. In England little has hitherto been done 
outside the Motor Volunteer Corps, and a few sporadic instances where 
privately owned machines have been used on duty. 

There are many instances to be found of a few motor cycles finding 
employment in recent Volunteer camps and field days. <A few Roya! 
Engineers have.taken to them for telegraph and other duties. At a 
recent signalling course at Aldershot, a so-called motor cycle “ section ” 
was formed among the officers. The motorists worked together very 
well, and the machines never failed to bring their riders punctually to 
the appointed stations. In this connection it is worth noting that it 
is easier for the motorist to reach his destination fresh for a long 
message on the large flag, or with a steady touch for the heliograph, 
than it is for the pedal cyclist who comes up to the top of a hill 
fatigued and with a shaky hand after a fast spell. At the recent 
maneeuvres the entire body of motor cyclists belonging to the Motor 
Volunteer Corps were placed at the disposal of the umpire staff, and 
were therefore non-combatants. They were only employed for five 
days; they had fixed head-quarters with a comprehensive repair staff, 
and their machines could be put under shelter during the night. 
Nevertheless, the conditions were far from being altogether favourable ; 
the weather was not good, the roads worse, and the hours often long. 
In spite of this the cycles came out very well indeed. A few motor 
bicycles attached to the army corps had a far more trying ordeal. 
Ten days’ viding, in fearful weather to begin with, over greasy 
chalk roads, turning later to flinty tracks, is a severe test of reliability. 
This sort of “ despatch riding” cannot be said to have tried the riders 
as hardly as the machines, and the mancuvres actually have not 
demonstrated anything more than the enormous possibilities in the 
utilisation of motor cyclists in place of ordinary cyclists or of mounted 
orderlies. , 

The duties of motor cyclists should extend beyond this; in fact 
they might be classed under five headings as follows : — 


a, Communication, 7.e., orderly duties. 

4. Scouting and intelligence work. 

e. As cyclist sections in action. 

d. Special work, such as signalling, R.E. duties. 
e. Machine guns and “ forecars.” 

The last two headings entail the use of tricycles and quadricycles, 
which, owing to their simple construction, are still to be classed as 
cycles, distinct from cars, as will be shown later. . 

Taking each of these headings in detail, the following remarks may 
briefly state the case :— 

a. The mancuvres amply proved the utility of motor cycles 
for this duty. The motorists often worked ten to twelve hcurs a 
day, in some cases even up to twenty hours out of the twenty-four, 
without mishap or undue fatigue. This is a record of work which, 
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taking into consideration distances alone, could not be equallzd by 
twice the number of cyclist orderlies, or by three times the number 
of horsemen. Yet nothing has been said about the pace. The speed 
of the motor cycle may over all roads be roughly estimated at double 
that of the pedallist, or two and a half times that of the horse- 
man, for all but short distances. The motor cycle is an ideal mount 
for an orderly for long distances. 

There are, however, barring breakdowns, certain facts to be 
considered. Firstly, it is an extraordinarily difficult thing at a high 
rate of speed (anything from 18 or 20 miles up to 30 miles per hour) 
not to lose one’s way. This was noticed at the above-mentioned 
signalling course at Aldershot. At night the road finding difficulty 
is such that many motorists prefer not to risk themselves at all 
on an unfamiliar road. The temptation to shoot past a corner bzcomes 
a paralysing fascination when once the rider succumbs to the allure- 
ments of speed. This tendency, however. can be corrected by practice, 
and by a careful study of the map. It is largely the result of the 
novelty of speed, but even with use the night difficulty remains 
to a certain extent. 

Secondly, on bad roads, or roads with much traffic, it is hard 
to use one’s eyes for looking off the road at the country traversed, or 
for noticing an object or individual required. This, too, was notice- 
able ameng the signalling motorists. Nevertheless this also is 
mainly a matter of practice, and can be remedied. 

Thirdly, it is very hard to ask for or hear directions from peopl: 
on foot or driving, even in the direction that the motor is follow- 
ing. The rush of air, and the noise of the exhaust render an early 
stop necessary if questions are to be asked. ‘ 

Fourthly, there is a limit to the capacity of the motor cycle 
for climbing hills. A slope of 1 in 8 is the maximum for the average 
2}-H.P. machine. It is most important to bear in mind that th» 
motor cycle is a bad starter up a slope. Many machines cannot 
be made to start up 1 im 15. 

Fifthly, though the motor cycle will travel moderately well 
over firm turf, it will not do so if the grass is very long or the ground 
wet; further, its hill-climbing capacity will also be reduced to one- 
half of that on a fair road. unless the turf be absolutely smcoth and 
hard. 

The first three disadvantages can very largely be overcome, but 
the last two remain. They are shared alike by motor and pedal 
machine, except that the former is a terribly heavy thing to push 
up hill or across unrideable ground. This can become in a few 
moments a heart-breaking task, if not a physical impossibility, through 
exhaustion. : 

The Motor Volunteers, it should be added, did not find thes2 
drawbacks so serious. The reason is not far to seek. They worked 
from a fixed centre, on good diverging roads; and as the opposing 
armies closed in, they could still use the same roads. Again. the 
umpires were generally easy to find, for they were nearly all in 
motor cars, close to a good road. The return journey was always 
simplicity itself. The motor orderly with the army corps had a 
different task. His headquarters bzcame a movable factor, while his 
objective was very often a divisional general who might be riding 
along a crest of hills three miles long, and a harassing search would 
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ensue. The matter was often made worse by the absence of any road. 
The return journey might give equal trouble. 

It should therzfore be understood that for short distances over 
bad country, or even for longer stretches, if cross-country work is in 
prospect, the horseman must be taken in preference to the motor 
cyclist. This nevertheless is the case with all forms of cycl2s, not the 
motor only. For long distances, even if time be wasted in finding 
the individual required, the motor cycle stands unequalled. Should 
the work be between fixed stations or known localities, the motor can 
cover the ground, and do its work still faster. A steady rat2 of 
25 miles could be easily achieved under good conditions. 

b. Scouting and Intelligence. This offers a tempting field for 
speculation, since the motor is in this respect as yet untried in the 
field. If it be granted that great sp2ed.and capacity for long distances 
are of use for these purposes in warfare, then it must be admitted 
that the motor cycle would be of great utility to the scout. <A 
detour of 40 or 50 miles even is perfectly possible, while still allowing 
the motor every chanc2 of a speedy and safe return. On a risky 
undertaking, it has in its favour the advantages of a 25 miles per 
hour speed. and of offering a far smaller vulnerable ar2a than the 
horseman. The effect of rifle fire, except at the shortest ranges, or 
at a motor moving away in an absolutely straight line, should prove 
extremely probl2matic. The motor cyclist is well fitted for acting 
singly. He can leave his machine, use his field glasses, and be 
on the move again in a few seconds at almost the best speed of his 
motor. If need be, he can hide it, and reconnoitre on foct. Absence 
of fatigue, in spite of long distances and long hours, is a weighty 
consideration on such work. 

Against this must be set the fact that the motor is practically 
limited to roads; that between high hedges, tres, or in cuttings the 
motorist’s field of vision is sadly limited; that he has difficulty in 
hearing sounds away from the road, and that his machine can, on 
a still evening, become audible, under certain conditions, up to 
four hundred yards distance. The last is a mechanical matter which 
can greatly be improved. It is interesting to note that British made 
machines are very different in appearance to any foreign maker,s 
productions; they might be recognised at an appreciable distanch. 

e. If the motor cyclists can be used singly as a combatant. these 
is no reason why they should not be used in small bodies. On the 
tactical use of motor cycle sections in action, it is not within the 
scope of this article to venture an opinion. But certain considera- 
tions under this heading are cl2zar enough. A number of motor 
cyclists, not exceeding 30, could be easily controlled by cne man on 
the road, provided the motcrists were all thoroughly capable of 
regulating their speed the instant it is required. On a road that 
is not absolutely straight it would be impossible for 30 motor cycles, 
travelling at 16 to 20 miles an hour, to ride in anything like close 
company without a good deal of practice. It requires some care 
tc’ go three abreast on a road which is not really broad. On bad 
ground, or in a lane, or on a steep slope. 20 motors would cover 
a considerable length of road. The leading rider should be a good 
map reader, with a well-developed and clear sense of locality. Orders 
would have to be given by signal or whistle. It should be remembered 
that it is tiring work pushing motor bicycles about dismounted ; 
further, that the machines cannot be led away like a horse, or wheeled 
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along by a man riding a second machine, as in the case of ordinary 
cycles. 
“The motor cycle will take a fair amount of weight over and 
above its rider. A rifle and ammunition could be easily carried, 
besides some kit. The only question is how to stow it on the frame, 
since there is little room left on the machine. The rifle might be 
carried vertically along the front fork and steering head. For 
orderly work and scouting, a repeating pistol, held in a clip on the 
handlebar, would seem to be a better weapon. Forty or fifty pounds 
should not be exceeded as the weight allowed for rifle and equipment. 
A further increase might perceptibly impair the cycle’s hill-climbing 
y0wer. 
' d. There are a number of other uses to which the military motor 
cycle might be put. Amongst these there seems to be an attractive 
opportunity of combining motoring with signalling. Mounted sig- 
nallers are already in existence, and of proved utility. The speed of 
the motor, together with the absence of fatigue experienced by the 
rider, would permit the rapid establishment of an efficient line of com- 
munication. The experience of the above-mentioned motor signallers 
at Aldershot seemed full of promise. This work, it is true, might in, 
some ways be combined with that classed under heading 0; if the 
scout be a signaller, he could, on a propitious day, do good work with 
a small heliograph ; or when working in pairs, flags might be used. But 
here motor signallers alone are contemplated in a narrower sense. 

Motor cycles might further be most profitably employed by supply 
officers, by officers visiting a line of outposts, and on other such work ; 
also by officers employed on duties which preclude the use of orderlies, 
and at the same time require the utmost despatch in their performance. 
A variety of work could, on reflection, be included with the above. 

e. Hitherto the use of motor bicycles only has been really con- 
templated. It is now time to consider tricycles or quadricycles as 
military vehicles; also trailers employed with bicycles. The use of 
tricycles or quadricycles for single riders does not seem to be necessary. 
The additional security against sideslip does not compensate the in- 
creased weight and unwieldiness. The bicycle is easier to eonceal, 
slightly better on hills, and far more serviceable on roads where troops 
are moving. There remains, therefore, the motor tricycle for carrying 
an additional passenger or an equivalent weight. The construction of 
such cycles is only now beginning to be properly understood, and the 
“ forecar” or “ Trimo” of to-day should prove a very valuable machine, 
either for the rapid conveyance of a staff-officer or some such individual, 
or for transporting ammunition and other matériel. By removing 
the seat of the ‘Trimo” a ready platform is offered for packing the 
stuff carried. Assuming the weight of a passenger and the detachable 
seat to be two hundredweight, it should be possible to take its 
equivalent.on the machine: say 4,000 rounds of rifle ammunition, or 
rations for an infantry company. Supplies could thus be rapidly con- 
veyed from the base of supplies to detached posts, etc. A tricycle 
with trailer for carrying ammunition has been used by a Hampshire 
Volunteer Regiment with success. The increased power of the newer 
machines should make such a task a light one for the engine. The 
trailer does not seem so well fitted for weight-carrying as the forecar. 
To do satisfactory work with a trailer behind a cycle, a higher powered 
engine is wanted ; once this is obtained, the bicycle is apt to become 
ponderous, and may far better be converted into a three-wheeler. 
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Nevertheless, for very occasional use, a trailer for conveying ammunition, 
rations, or water, might be useful, provided a bicycle of sufficient horse- 
power be available. If working in pairs be contemplated, either for 
signalling or scouting, the forecar is to be recommended ; but it should 
never be forgotten that it is still more limited to the high road, and 
less easy to conceal than the bicycle. On the other hand, the front 
rider can devote himself entirely to observing the country. There are 
uses for the heavier natures of cycles beyond these, which may readily 
suggest themselves for special duties. For example, a section of 
motor signallers could easily take on a forecar two light telephones and 
some light insulated wire, which might frequently prove of the greatest 
utility in laying across woods, etc., which break up an invaluable 
signalling station. 

Lastly, Maxim guns could well be drawn by motor cycles, either 
for use on a folding tripod and carried on a forecar, or else placed on a 
specially constructed mounting to be drawn asa trailer. This scheme 
is not based on mere fancy, and has been declared to be entirely 
practical, from the motor point of view, by a well-known motor cycle 
expert. It might be possible to mount the gun permanently on a 
-forecar, or else pack it with its tripod on the forecar to be removed 
and set up at. a distance; the trailer, however, seems more promising. 
Something of the kind was attempted by the Middlesex Cycle 
Volunteers ; but pedalling was insufficient as a motor power. The Maxim 
itself weighs about sixty pounds; this leaves a full hundredweight 
available for the carriage. Thirty-inch wheels, with 2}-inch tyres 
(pneumatic) should suffice; the trail could be made of a single tube, 
provided with a small spade at the end, and a light seat for the man 
firing the gun. A strong coupling, admitting of easy detachment, 


could easily be devised. This could be made under a hundredweight, 
thus leaving cn. a margin for water in the jacket. The ammunition 


could be carried on a fcrecar; as shown above, 4,000 rounds can be 
taken. These should be in sheet-iron boxes to economise space, if not 
weight. A 34-H.P. bicycle would haul the gun at twenty miles an 
hour easily, even on moderate roads. It would be detached and 
wheeled into action by one man only if necessary. ; 

In peace, the motor cycle would not be idle. The present 
tendency of decentralising troops would render motor orderlies a 
rapid and economical means of conveying both pressing orders and 
routine correspondence. A motor orderly at the disposal of every 
General in large garrisons would often simplify communication, while 
costing nothing when not actually on the move. A forecar for the 
conveyance of officers from head-quarters when on duty, would facilitate 
many matters. This, however, is not the real object of motor cycles, 
but merely a possible employment for them when not engaged in 
military exercises. On field days, and on lesser occasions of a like 
nature, the motor cyclists, if sent on to represent the more distant 
force, would effect a saving of time; and by their rapid movements could 
be used by the directing officer to vary the situation at a moment's 
notice. A skeleton force could thus be arranged, which by its 
mobility could represent a far larger number of men than could 
otherwise be disposed of. 


The requirements of the military motor cycle are all such that 
tend towards reliability and simplicity. Excessive speed is not 
wanted ; 25 miles per hour should be the maximum aimed at, rather 
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than 40. Solidity of detail is to be preferred to attractive and 
less robust models. Air-cooled engines should be retained; water- 
cooling adds weight, complication, and is far more vulnerable. Weight 
must be avoided. though not beyond the limits imposed by common 
sense. Pedals must be fitted to all military machines, though foot- 
rests are a comfortable change, and should be added. Even at 
very high speeds the pedals will be found to remain stationary when 
the feet are removed—at any rate, on the majority of cycles. A 
petrol and oil capacity for 150 miles, running over give-and-take 
roads, should be the minimum. A free engine, that is, a device where- 
by the cycle can be pedalled or allowed to run free down hill without the 
¢ngine being in motion should be extremely useful. It would allow 
a broken-down machine to be pedalled immediately, or also a sound 
machine, where absolute silence is required; it renders pushing a 
motor bicycle an easy matter. These points cannot be ignored in 
military work. Similarly, a two-speed gear—if the new attempts 
in this direction should lead to success—would be highly desirable. 
It would enable a lighter machine altogether to do good work over 
hilly country; the two-horse motor would be found equal to the 
elephantine three-herse bicycle that has been in vogue during the 
late season. As it is, two or two-and-a-quarter horse-power should 
suffice for all military bicycles, provided that the equipment of th2 
man is kept light, that the man himself weighs not more than eleven 
stone, that the bicycle is not geared high, and that no trailer work 
is contemplated. A two or three-speed would make the two-horse 
motor an ideal bicycle engine; but the gear must be thoroughly 
sound. No hill should then prove too much, even to a heavy rider 
with a full kit with him. On the vexed question of belt or chain 
transmission, it is difficult to give a confident opinion. The chain 
is certainly stronger on hills, and works well in wet weather. When 
in good condition, the belt is almost as good and far simpler; belt 
repairs, though vexatious, are effective, and quickly done. A defec- 
tive chain clutch, on the contrary. entails skilled assistance. The 
wear on the engine and driving tyre is perhaps the chief draw- 
backs to the chain. The former can be minimised partly by good 
construction and partly by skilled driving, the latter necessitates 
a tyre of either stronger fabric or covered by a special band. Th2 
balance is perhaps in favour of the chain. The tyres are, indeed, a 
great weakness of the motor cycle, but this should be obviated by 
improvements ; perhaps the Wilkinson tread or the Samson Hutchinson 
bands are the best puncture preventers known; they are also said to 
minimise side slip. Tyres for military use should be of at least 
2}-inch section. 

The question of noise is mainly a matter of manufacture; and 
there is not the least doubt that this can be reduced to a very slight 
audible beat. There is a vast difference in this respect between th2 
productions of various firms. Ease of starting is of paramount 
importance; this can be greatly assisted by a free engine and chain 
drive, also by an efficient valve for mjecting paraffin into the cylinder 
when. starting work. One detail must not be overlooked—that is, a 
good prop to support the machine when dismounted, though to the un- 
initiated this may seem unnecessary. But a motor bicycle, being so 
much heavier than the ordinary cycle, such a contrivance is for rapid 
work an absolute necessity. It should take the form of a swinging 
rod fastened below the saddle to the frame, and held back by a 
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clip when not in use. Such a fitting already exists on all War 
Office bicycles. 

One more detail might be mentioned ; a good map carrier should 
be fitted to all section leaders’ machines. ‘This carrier should be 
a metal frame with a glass cover, under which the map is placed. 
The whole is fixed on the handle-bar, and is always visible to the 
rider. It is water and dust proof. A convenient size would be 
10 by 8 inches. Swords must be dispensed with on all occasions. 

An attempt should be made to make all machines resemble 
more or less closely two or three types. At present, a dozen motor 
bicycles, unless made by the same firm, offer a bewildering variety 
of detail. The German Government have laid down a specification 
to be closely adhered to by all manufacturers; the number of cycles 
to be built is stated to be one thousand. This course will not be 
possible in this country, especially if, as seems probable, the motor 
cyclists in the Army will be limited to Volunteers. Still something 
might be done to reduce the variety of spare parts, and to facilitate 
the work of a mechanic called upon to attend to defects of several 
machines in the field. This is especially the case with spare engine 
valves and electrical ignition parts. Without altering the motor, the 
screw threads, etc., might be standardised a good deal throughout 
the machines. 


Motor cyclists cannot for any sort of work do without some 
organisation. They cannot be allotted haphazard to the different 
tasks sketched out above, unless it be for the merest errand-boy 
work. Even for orderly duties a regular roster and some sort of 
discipline are indispensable. A tentative scheme might be worked out 
as follows:—-Forty motor bicycles to be a company, divided into two 
half companies; each half company to be split up into four sections. 
Ther2 should be, moreover, three officers. Each section should be 
under a section leader. In this way the half companies could work 
as a combined unit, while the section of five would form a convenient 
number of motorists to be detailed to do orderly work for.a General 
and his staff. For combined work 20 would seem the mest suitable 
number for rapid duty on the road. For scouting, groups of five 
would seem sufficient; probably single motorists, or pairs of them, 
might always be considered as an effectual group, since they are 
all equally tied to the road. Each company should, moreover, have 
one Maxim, if not two, as described above, with two ferecars for 
its ammunition, spare parts, water, etc. These, with one group 
commander, would be ample to work the gun. A further refinement 
would be a signalling section. But in any case one man per section 
should be able to signal well, and should carry a small heliograph. 

Each company should have a motor car attached to it as a 
depét for spare petrol, spare parts, etc., and it should carry two 
competent mechanics in case of repairs to machines or tyres being 
necessary. The cycles should be examined by them whenever possible. 
Spare petrol should be taken to the extent of 60 gallons per com- 
pany, representing a weight of about 500 pounds. The maximum 
speed of such a car, being primarily intended for a weight carrier, 
need not be much over sixteen miles an hour. Spare cycle accumu- 
lators and a small dynamo for charging them would be invaluable. 
The locality of the depét car should be known, as far as possible. to 
every motorist in the company, and its movements communicated 
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to each one whenever feasible. When scouting is in progress by the 
motor company the car should be well in advance, and an officer should 
be with it to collect the information and send it back to the general 
or other officer concerned by orderlies of a section attached to the 
car for this duty. The car should thus carry two mechanics, both 
qualified to drive the car, an intelligence officer, and a _ reserve 
motorist. A couple of trailers might be kept with the car for use 
if necessary; the forecars, with the Maxims, might also be used as 
described above, if the ammunition was set down for the time being, 
or when the Maxim was not required to move for any length of time. 
The reserve motorist on the car, together with another man of the 
section attached to it, should be signallers. 

The expense of establishing a Regular company, as proposed above, 
could not be considered quite a trifle; and it seems, for the present 
at any rate, that Volunteers would have to do the work. The Germans 
are evidently going to make experiments on an appreciable scale, and 
much might depend on the results achieved by them. At the last 
Austrian manceuvres the few motor cyclists did well; but they were 
not sufficiently educated in the management of the engine to be free 
from breakdowns. The chief advantage of taking Volunteers is that 
with care in selection, it is possible to obtain competent motorists who, 
owing to the possession of a sporting instinct and common-sense could 
be developed into an efficient motoring soldier. It is much the same 
impression that is derived from observing Regular and Volunteer 
Cyclist Companies; but does the Volunteer really get the training? 
That is the whole point. The Motor Volunteer Corps covered them- 
selves with glory at last year’s manceuvres. Yet a close inspection of 
the facts will show that the motor cyclists, thanks to comfortable head- 
quarters, simple duties, and an excellent repair shop across the road, 
were not severely tested. It struck one that their previous military 
experience had not even extended, in most cases, as far as Volunteer- 
ing. One or two, be it whispered, were the most obvious novices at 
motor cycling as well. The zeal and enthusiasm shown by all of them. 
nevertheless, is enough proof that one ought not to criticise them 
according to what is as yet only an imaginary standard. They amply 
proved the military possibilities latent in the motor cycle. Let that 
suffice ; all motorists should be thankful to them for such a service. 

It might still be possible to look further afield. Many Volunteer 
corps contain keen motor cyclists who might easily be induced to form 
motor cycle sections. Some Volunteer Brigades could undoubtedly 
furnish a half company at least of the suggested type. Many corps 
have had motor cycles in use already, and would gladly go a step 
further. The Hants motor cyclists in the New Forest last summer 
were an admirable instance. A far greater number of motor cyclists 
could thus be obtained than by the recognition of one centralised corps 
alone; motor cars stand on a different footing. _ Men and machines 
must be carefully selected. A sixteen stone man on an engine of only 
1}-H.P., for instance, would be useless. Certain makes of machines 
should also be discarded without hesitation. 

The motor cycle is as y2t very young; but experience has already 
shown that it is a reliable machine if properly attended to and carefully 
managed. Given a sufficiency of petrol and electricity, the skilled 
rider need fear little from anything but punctures, and even these are 
not so common as many people would imagine. If a total disablement 
should happen, which is really a very rare occurrence, and chiefly takes 
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place with a neglected motor or in the hands of a novice, it is still 
possible to get along by pedalling. If speed were an object, the 
engine might even be unbolted and thrown away, with much of the re- 
maining weight. Should motors be adopted, doubtless new factors 
in warfare will arise; barbed wire across roads, etc. Meanwhile the 
best that can be done is to experiment with these machines wherever 
possible. An accurate opinion of their use in war cannot be yet 
formulated ; but much can be learnt by peace exercises. The above 
remarks cannot be taken as a working scheme, but merely as a string 
of disconnected impressions acquired while riding a motor bicycle 
during the past year over some 4,000 miles, more than half of which 
were ridden in direct connection with military duties, in all weathers, 
and over every variety of road. 
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(Continued from February Journat, p. 179.) 





AFTER settling affairs at Mashad, Nadir then set out for Kabushan. 
Meanwhile the Shah, who had already gone to that place, alarmed, no 
doubt, at Nadir’s increasing power, and instigated by those who were 
jealous of the great Turkuman, ordered Nadir to join him at once; 
but Nadir, who suspected some crafty design, would not obey this 
peremptory summons, preferring to send the Governor whom he had 
himself appointed at Sabzawar, to wait upon the Shah in his stead. 
Then, at the head of his troops, he advanced to within one march of 
Kabushan, and there waited, watching the development of events. 
After this he occupied a position to the west of the same place. <A’ 
body of Kurds, having endeavoured to resist this strategical movement 
on the part of Nadir, was hurled back. There then fell into Nadir’s 
hands documentary proof that the Shah was contemplating his destruc- 
tion, and it also became known to him that this crafty sovereign had 
issued a secret proclamation calling upon the troops and civil governors 
to assist him in his designs against Nadir. Moreover, many of the 
leaders of Nadir’s own forces received from the same source an 
invitation to prove faithless to their leader. Malik also received a 
copy of the same document, and he immediately handed it to Nadir, 
out of gratitude, probably, for the clemency shown to him at Mashad. 
The wily Turkuman, whilst feigning that he was in complete ignorance 
of what was going on, was all the time taking steps which would make 
him the absolute disposer of events. The besieged Shah, after attempt- 
ing a sortie, was driven back, and when reinforcements drew near to aid 
him these were cut up in detail by Nadir’s besieging force. Nadir then 
caused a large pit to be dug, and gave orders that all prisoners captured 
were to be buried in it alive; but, after having brought some of them 
to the mouth of it to show what all such persons might expect at his 
hands, he pardoned and released them. The weather at this season 
was most severe, and the besieged began to suffer great privations, 
whereupon they opened negotiations; but the austere Turkumdn 
remained inexorable. At length the Shah placed himself unreservedly 
in Nadir’s hands, and agreed to go with him to Mashad. 

Meanwhile a body of Imperial troops, that was hastening from 
Mazanderan in charge of the Shah’s treasure, had been attacked and 
looted on the march by one Rahim-Khaén, whereupon Nadir threw 
himself upon the plunderer, recovered the booty, and restored it to 
the perfidious monarch. 
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Nadir had now got a firm hold of the whole of Northern Persia, 
for in the following year, 1726 a.p., the Afshars and Kurds, and the 
inhabitants of Daragaz, Kalit, and Marv, after trying once more to 
shake off the iron rule of the stern Turkumdn, were finally subdued 
and compelled to join his standards, and Malik, having been convicted 
of inciting the Mervlians against him, was executed. Nadir had now 
leisure to turn his attention to the Afghan invaders of Persia. At first 
he directed his forces against Heraét, which lies 230 miles to the south- 
east of Mashad. On the 22nd September (4th October), 1726, a.p., 
he stormed and took the fort of Sankal and destroyed the Afghan 
garrison to a man. The booty which he captured here was immense. 
After this he found himself confronted by 8,000 Afghans, who were 
advancing to the aid of the garrison of the fort last mentioned. As he 
did not yet place complete confidence in his own troops, and as he was 
well aware that the successes of the warlike Afghans had spread absolute 
terror throughout Persia, he resolved not to engage in a contest in the 
open field with so large a body of these dangerous antagonists. He 
therefore kept his forces inside an entrenched camp, from which he 
personally led several successful sorties. In this way he considerably 
raised the spirit of his troops, and finally the Afghans withdrew. Such 
a fortunate beginning of the contest with this formidable race ought to 
have put heart into Shah Tahmasp and his Ministers, but these 
depraved Persian nobles, instead of showing any signs of gratitude to 
Nadir for what he had been able to do on their behalf, only paid him 
with suspicion and hatred. Unfortunately for Shah Tahmasp he too 
adopted the same attitude towards him. 

Indeed, it may be said that up to the year 1727 a.p., Nadir did 
all he could to earn the confidence of Shah Tahmasp, and although the 
latter agreed with Nadir that the Persian Ministers should be re- 
strained from any interference in State affairs until the Afghans 
had been driven out of Herat and Ispahan, and that the fate of the 
Empire should meanwhile be entrusted to the military arm, he 
nevertheless promised these same men that once the towns named had 
been re-occupied by Persian troops the reins of administration should 
again be placed in their hands. But Tahmasp’s effete Ministers were 
at all times deaf to any wise counsels, for they constantly had in view 
not the State but their own personal interests. In like manner, Shah 
Tahmasp insisted that Nadir should march his army straight on 
Ispahan, whereas the skilfu] Turkuman considered it indispensable to 
first of all obtain possession of Herdt. Afterwards the vacillating 
monarch consented to the following plan of operations, viz., that 
Nadir should march with a force from Mashad, and that the Shah 
himself should lead another from Nishapur, and that the two bodies 
should converge on Sultandbad. And yet. in spite of this agreement, 
Tahmasp after all deceived Nadir by advancing towards Mazanderan, 
thus leaving the co-operating force to contend against a hostile body 
on the side of Herat. Nadir then marched on Kaf, and the Shah on 
Sabzawar. The Persian Ministers meanwhile were busy in disseminat- 
ing reports as to Nddir’s bad administration of affairs in Khurasan, 
and this malicious action on their part brought about a fierce popular 
outburst against Nadir, who then broke off his plan of campaign and 
returned to Mashad. Upon this the Afghans took courage and, circling 
round at some distance from this point, threw themselves upon the line 
of the Shéh’s communications. After this, Nadir, who was on his way 
to Nishapur, wrote a letter to the Shah expressing the opinion that the 
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time had come for him to at least consider what he really intendea 
doing against the Afghans. This letter was answered by a sudden 
order from the Shah which, after accusing him of exceeding the powers 
belonging to the office of Commander-in-Chief of Khurasan, deprived 
him of all the titles which had been conferred upon him. Nadir’s 
answer to this extraordinary announcement was a firm occupation of 
Kabushan and a rapid advance to Sabzawar. Thence he sent a letter 
to the Shah, in which he told him that it was an unbecoming and even 
unworthy course of action on his part to maintain a struggle with any 
of his own subjects. He then rapidly advanced to Mehikan, where the 
Shah had established his headquarters, and demanded _ the 
surrender of the fort, and having met with a _ refusal, he 
proceeded to bombard it. And then, after repulsing a sortie, 
Nadir effected an entrance. Surrounded by his personal escort, 
he now confronted the Shah, and informed him that the past 
would be forgiven, provided he would enter into an agreement to loyally 
co-operate with him henceforth, and would cease from hindering the 
execution of the concerted plan of operations. Shah Tahmasp, how- 
ever, still continued to play a double game, for he affixed his seal to 
a document appointing one of his own personal followers Vice 
Regent of Irén. But in all other matters he promised to listen 
to Nadir. The only thing then left for the latter to do was to remove 
the Shah from the influence of his relatives and ministers, and to take 
him to Mashad. This fresh breach between the Shah and Nadir once 
more excited the population of Northern Persia, and compelled Nadir 
to march vid Abiverd, Gok-Tapa, and the Garm-ab defile towards 
Mashad, and to introduce into that town a large body of Kurds. 
Meanwhile, in the Province of Astrabad terrible disorder reigned, three 
governors, one after the other, having raised the standard of revolt. 
This compelled Nadir to make a move in that direction, and to carry 
out this he performed a remarkable march. After traversing the 
whole of Khurasdn, he came out upon the river Gurgdn, where he 
severely handled the Yamtid Turkumans, and so reached Astrabdad, 
taking Shah Tahmasp with him. From here he marched into 
Mazanderan, and after occupying this province, he despatched an 
embassy to the Russians, requesting them to evacuate Ghilan. 

After setting up his own authority over the whole of Khurasan 
and in the Cis-Caspian provinces, Nadir undertook a campaign against 
Herat, and for this purpose he speedily concentrated his forces at 
Mashad. On the 24th April (6th May), 1728 a.p., Nadir’s Army 
marched out of this town to begin-the campaign. At Karez Nadir dis- 
tributed it in fighting formation, and he carefully organised both 
wings and main body. A reconnaissance which he at once directed, 
having revealed the presence of an Afghan force at Kuhsan, he threw 
out advanced and flanking parties to protect his main body, and to 
give warning of the enemy’s movements. The Afghans then took up 
a position at Kafir-Kala, whereupon Nadir drew up his army at a 
distance of four miles from them. The Afghans having assumed the 
offensive and pressed upon Nadir’s right wing, he, with the determined 
daring that distinguished him, rode with such impetuosity into the 
ranks of the enemy, that he received a spear wound in the leg. That 
night he drew back his forces, and the Afghans also retired to the banks 
of the Hari-Rud, behind Kuhsén. The next day, however, Nadir 
again advanced, and, having attacked the enemy, inflicted upon them 
a severe defeat. This was followed by a series of other triumphs, so 
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that by the end of June the campaign was over. Herat and the entire 
tribe of Abdali-Afghans submitted to him, and then, in order to con- 
vince Nadir of the hatred which they bore towards the Ghilzais, who 
were at this time in possession of Ispahan and the greater part of 
Persia, came to offer him the services of their tribe. 

It is now time to return to Ispahan, where Ashraf, the Afghan, 
had proclaimed himself by right of victory, Sovereign of Persia. 
He, after concluding peace with the Turks, began to turn his attention 
northwards, where the triumphs of Nadir, especially his successful 
campaign against Herat, greatly disturbed him. He accordingly 
placed himself at the head of a numerous army with the object of effect- 
ing Nadir’s capture. Advancing rapidly towards Khurdasdn, he 
arrived on the borders of that province on the 30th July (11th August), 
1728 a.v. But Nadir, who was by this time firmly established at 
Herat, was not asleep, for on the 3rd (15th) September, he marched 
out of Mashad and proceeded in the direction of Nishapur and 
Sabzawar. Ashraf, by this time, had reached the town of Samndan, 
where he heard of the route taken by Nadir, and he accordingly sent a 
portion of his army to Bostan. The rapid marching of Nadir’s force 
somewhat disconcerted the Afghans, and they began to retire; but 
soon afterwards they again advanced, and came upon the Persians at 
Bostan. Here, having met with a repulse, they fell back upon their 
main body. Nadir then pushed on to Damgan, and the Afghans con 
centrated their entire force at Mihmandost, where, on the 30th 
September (12th October) a battle took place. Nadir formed up his 
entire force in a single column of route, throwing out sharpshooters 
on either flank, and also in front and rear. He then gave instructions 
that no movement was to be made until his personal instructions were 
given. ‘ When Nadir,” says the historian Mirza-Mehdi, “gave to 
his soldiers the order not to break their ranks, no one could make 
them move.” Such was the state of discipline to which this inflexible 
Turkuman had by this time brought his troops. The Afghans, 
dividing into three separate bodies, then advanced to the attack, and 
were met by a fierce musketry fire, and, on Nadir giving the word, his 
troops pressed forward to the charge. This was delivered with such 
impetuosity that the Afghans, notwithstanding their stubborn resist 
ance, were shaken. The battle lasted for nine hours, and then Ashraf’s 
forces broke and fled. Nadir’s troops begged for permission to 
follow up the enemy, but he being not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the capabilities of his new foe, especially with their power of recovering 
from a defeat, would not allow them to do so. 

But having thus gained a large measure of success, Nadir resolved 
to take advantage of it. His boldness, which might be reckoned upon 
on all occasions, was after this success so great that he conceived the 
plan of marching straight to Ispahdn, and he also despatched an 
envoy to the Turks with a demand that they should restore Azerbijan 
to Persia. He knew, indeed, that the Turks had recently been hand- 
somely beaten by Ashraf, and he therefore sent this peremptory 
demand to them as the vanquisher of their vanquisher. 


The blow, which had been given to Ashraf, proved to be so severe 
that the Afghans evacuated Teherdn and retired in the direction of 
Ispahén. Thereupon Nadir sent orders to those of his troops, who 
were defending the Ghildn frontier, to take up a position between 
K4zvin and Teherdn. Hearing of this movement, Ashraf retired upon 
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Biraman, after directing his general to entrench himself in the difficult 
mountain pass of Sirdeh-Knana. The Afghan general accordingly 
placed his batteries and some musketeers in various commanding points 
and lay in ambuscade with his cavalry, awaiting Ndadir’s approach. 
But Nadir, having sent strong columns on ahead to turn the pass, 
attacked the Afghan position with a force numbering 8,000 men, under 
his personal command. This Afghan force was also defeated, and had to 
retire upon Biraman, whereupon Ashraf moved off with his whole 
army towards Ispahan. Meanwhile, another Afghan body, operating 
in the province of Kazvin, evacuated this province and also rejoined 
the Afghén main body. Ashraf was greatly enraged at these three 
defeats, and, on arrival at Ispahdn, gave orders for the massacre of 
3,000 Persian inhabitants of the town. 


Nadir now sent Shah Tahmasp to Teheran, and then headed for 
Ispahén by the Natir road. When he reached Kushan, 100 miles 
to the north of Ispahan, the Afghans made one more attempt to 
arrest his progress, but were driven off. 


Ashraf then besought the Turks to aid him, and they sent several 
Pashas with troops from Hamadan to join his standards. He was 
thus enabled to march out of Ispahan with a much larger force than 
any he had had before, and he proceeded to take up a position at 
Murcha Khur, about 334 miles to the north of the Persian capital ; 
but as soon as he had come within half a march of the position which he 
had selected, he found Nadir’s force already there. The cautious 
Turkumdén at once carried out a reconnaissance, and, to his surprise, 
discovered that Ashraf had with him a contingent of Turkish troops. 
But as he also quickly saw that any want of decision on his part under 
the unlooked-for circumstances would be out of the question, he 
decided to attack the enemy at dawn on the following day, viz., the 
13th (25th) November, 1728 a.p. He accordingly circled round the 
Afghans from the side of Ispahan and, after opening both artillery 
and musketry fire, he ordered his troops to storm the enemy’s position. 
After his infantry had carried out the task allotted to them, he poured 
masses of cavalry upon the Afghans, with the result that the allied 
forces were completely defeated, losing all their artillery. Ashraf 
immediately fled to Ispahdn. All the Turks who were taken prisoners 
were well treated by Nadir and allowed to go. It may be well to 
here mention a matter which shows the tight hand which Nadir kept 
on his troops. A small body of men, having given themselves up to 
pillage, he was so enraged that he ordered the marauders to be severely 
punished and their plunder to be taken from them. Ashraf’s stay 
within the walls of Ispahén was a short one, for as soon as he had 
collected the remains of his army, he fled to Shiraz, which is situated 
at a distance of about 270 miles to the south of Ispahan, and as soon 
as the Afghans had left, the inhabitants of Ispahdn put all the Afghans 
they came across to the sword. 


On the 16th (28th) November, Nédir sent a small body of troops 
to the Persian capital to take possession of the State treasure, and 
after doing this he entered the town with the rest of his troops. His 
victorious soldiers then received large grants out of the effects which 
Ashraf’s troops had abandoned in their flight. 


Having brought his troops into camp outside the walls of the 
city, Nadir sent an order, veiled in the form of an invitation, to Shah 
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Tahmdsp to come to the Persian capital, and to take up the govern- 
ment of the State, which was now freed from the Afghan yoke, but 
whilst doing this he himself had formed the intention of marching off 
with his army to Khurasdn, the reascns for this resolution on his 
part being only known to himself. Accordingly, on the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1728 (1st January, 1729), Shah Tahmasp once more entered the 
Persian capital. Directly he arrived, he went to Nadir’s camp and 
besought him, as the saviour of Persia, not to desert him, but Nadir 
refused to remain. The next day Tahmasp, finding Nadir still 
obdurate, turned to the leaders of his army, and to them made the 
same request. They replied that since their commander had fulfilled 
the Will of Providence by freeing Persia from the Afghans, the best 
thing the Shah could do would be to appoint his own people to all 
the administrative posts, and to allow the Khurasanis to go to their 
own country. On receipt of this answer, Shah Tahmasp was reduced 
to desperation, and, having removed his turban, cast it upon the 
ground. Nadir then yielded thus far, and addressed the Shah as 
follows :—‘‘ Since the intention which I had formed does not please 
your Majesty, I will endeavour to submit myself to your will. We 
have already intimated that all we desired was to restore your 
Majesty to your throne, and, having effected this, with the co-operation 
of the Most Highest, we now declare that it is cur wish to drive all 
the enemies of your monarchy to the abode of death, but in order to do 
this we must first of all return to Khurasan.” Probably the real reason 
for this resolution on Nadir’s part was to carry out the intention he 
had formed of now taking the administration of Persia into his own 
hands, and of appointing his own people to the governorship of all the 
Persian provinces. 


In order to carry out the renewed promise given by Nadir to the 
Shah, viz., the freeing of Persia from all external foes, there now 
remained the expulsion of the Afghans from Shiraz, and from the 
south-eastern portions, and of the Turks from the north-western pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Nadir began with the first. Therefore, after 
putting the affairs of the Persian capital in order, Nadir, who was 
aware that Ashraf had collected a fresh force at Shiraz, composed of 
Afghans, Arabs, and other inhabitants of Farsistén, marched his 
army southwards along the Aberkuh road. The season was winter, 
and it was very cold, but he soon reached Zerguli. He then halted 
at a distance of one march from Shiraz. Upon this, Ashraf sallied 
forth and attacked his enemy, but Nadir’s steady infantry repelled 
his attack. The Afghans were then defeated, and fled into Shiraz, 
pursued by Nadir’s cavalry for a distance of eight miies. After 
this Ashraf sent out envoys asking for terms. Nadir replied by 
demanding the surrender of all the kinsmen of the deceased Shah 
Hussain, and an oath of fidelity on the part of Ashraf to the lawful 
Shah of Persia. Ashraf consented to the first of these conditions, 
but would not agree to the second, and he once more fled, this time 
towards Kandahar. But before doing so, as he did not wish to 
allow the members of his own family to fall into Nddir’s hands, and 
being unable to take them with him in his hurried flight, he ordered 
them all to be put to death. With the exception, however, of 
Ashraf’s two wives and the mother of Mahmiid, the rest of his family 
escaped. Nadir’s army then entered Shirdz, but he himself started 
off in pursuit of the fugitive. Though he did not come up with him, 
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he sent on strict injunctions that no Afghans were to be allowed to 
cross the joint frontiers.! 


From this record it will be seen that Nddir was not only a great 
military leader, but a far-seeing diplomatist also. Having now in 
his hands persons absolutely devoted to his cause, on account of his 
magnanimous behaviour towards them, he used them in his negotia- 
tions with the neighbouring powerful States. Thoroughly under- 
standing the way of the world, and unacquainted with any of the 
sophistries and shifts contrived by ordinary men, he put forward his own 
demands both directly and openly. We have seen, for instance, how 
he requested that the Russian troops, which had been sent to tem- 
porarily occupy Ghilan, might be withdrawn, and how simply, yet 
firmly, he proposed to the Turks that they should evacuate Azerbijan. 
In the same way, after occupying Ispahan, and driving the Afghans 
out of Persia, he sent a trustworthy envoy to India, and instructed 
him to convey to the Emperor of that vast country an intimation that 
he had freed Persia from the predatory Afghans, and that he intended 
to go on to Kandahar. He, moreover, requested the Indian Emperor 
not to permit these same Afghans to obtain an asylum in Kabul. All 
these requests were conveyed in that decided tone, which is always to 
be desired in diplomatic negotiations. After settling affairs at Shiraz, 
Nadir had intended marching again to Khurdsdn, but as the route vid 
Kirman was an extremely difficult one, and as the Turks had not 
complied with his demands for the evacuation of Azerbijan, by the 
28th February (12th March), 1729, he moved his army in the direction 
of Hamadan for the purpose of driving them out. His route lay vid 
Kazrun and Shustar, thus circling round Ispahan from the south- 
west. When he arrived at Ram-Hormuz, a messenger came in from 
Shih Tahmasp bringing rewards to his troops for the great services 
which they had performed. Nadir himself received a crown set in 
brilliants; and a patent conferring upon him the Province of 
Khurdasan ; whilst to his son, Riza-Kuli-Mirza, the Shah gave the hand 
of his sister, the daughter of the deceased Shah Hussain, in marriage. 

Nadir’s campaign against the Turks lasted from 1729 to 
1734 a.pD., and it ended in their overthrow and in their making 
overtures for peace. But during this period, Nadir’s operations 
were several times interrupted. Nevertheless, with unusual celerity 
he went from one theatre of war to another. Thus in 1729 after 
defeating the Turks, he learnt that the Afghans had again attacked 
Khurdsin. He had, therefore, to rapidly march eastwards and to 
appear before Mashad, and he had also to occupy in turn Herat, and 
Farrah in Seistén. Whilst he was thus employed, the Turks took 
advantage of his absence to conclude a peace with the weakminded 
Shah Tahmdsp. Incensed and exasperated beyond measure at this 
shameful treaty, Nadir first protested against the mildness of the 
terms imposed, and then himself sent a message to the Sultan of 
Turkey, saying, “at once restore all the whoie province of Azerbijén 
or prepare for war.” Having done this he caused a proclamation to 
be published at Ispahdn in which he declared that the conditions of 





1Fraser’s version of this part of the narrative is :—“ Ashraf, with 
about 1,500 of his men, marched on Kandahar. On the way, most of these 
deserted him, until at last, with only 100, he was surprised and attacked by 
a body of Biluchis, when Ashraf and most of his party perished.—W.E.G. 
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peace concluded with the Turks were against the interests of the 
Persian monarchy, and that he repudiated them. He also announced 
that he would shortly arrive at the Persian capital from Mashdad, and 
that all persons, who were opposed to his resolution to continue the 
war against Turkey for the recovery of all the Persian provinces 
which they still held, would subject themselves to punishment at his 
hands. This was in the year 1731 a.p. After a rapid march through 
the whole length of Persia, Nadir arrived in the month of August 
with his entire army at Ispahin. The Shah immediately waited 
upon his powerful general, and was entertained by him at a banquet, 
which lasted for 24 hours. After these festivities were over, the 
austere Turkumdn opened the subject of the existing position of 
State affairs. The Shah did not say very much, but it was quite 
evident that ‘he thoroughly approved of the treaty and was against 
another war with the Turks. Accordingly the next day Nadir brought 
all his principal officers together, and informed them of his deter- 
mination to enter upon a fresh war with Turkey. This Council then 
resolved that Shah Tahmasp was an unfit person to conduct the 
affairs of the Empire, and that Nadir, in right of the. conquests 
which he had made, should proclaim himself sovereign of Persia. 
Nadir, for the time being at least, resolved to content himself with 
deposing Shah Tahmasp, and with placing his son, an infant of 
eight months, on the throne of Persia. Accordingly this was done, 
and Tahmdasp was deported to Mashad. Of course, the result of 
this coup d’état was that, whilst Abbas III. was de jure Shah of Persia, 
Nadir himself occupied that position de facto. 

His first act as virtual dictator, was to enter upon another and 
most bloody war with the Turks, in the course of which several 
of their armies were completely cut to pieces. At length, in October, 
' 1734 a.p., exhausted by the struggle, they sued for peace, and by the 
treaty which Nadir then dictated they agreed to relinquish all the 
Northern provinces of Persia which they had annexed. 

It was about this time that, as might have been expected, 
the boy Shah died, and the throne of Persia became vacant. 

Nadir had, at this period,-completed his 47th year, and he had 
become so famous an army leader that his renown had spread not only 
throughout Persia, but in countries far beyond her limits. He was 
consequently the practical and unquestioned sovereign of the State, 
and no one would have been bold enough to utter a word of protest 
against his open assumption of supreme authority, had he chosen 
to do so, for not only was he a man of talent, of broad mind, and 
of inflexible will, but he exercised a peculiar fascination over everyone 
who came across him. Indeed the troops, who had served under him 
in all his campaigns, were so boundlessly devoted to him, and were at 
all times so ready to go through fire and water on his behalf, that 
they desired no other leader. The inhabitants of Persia too, regarded 
him with gratitude, and always gave him an enthusiastic reception 
for they looked upon him not only as their deliverer from the fierce 
Afghans, because he had driven them out, and had delivered the 
Empire from their humiliating yoke, but as a mighty man who had 
both enlarged the borders of Persia and had brought peace where 
disorder previously prevailed. 

Having laboured so much for the pacification of Persia, and for 
the restoration of her ancient glory and strength, the distinguished 
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Turkuman naturally then, at this period, could not do otherwise than 
suppose that his individual power would be still more firmly and 
gloriously established. And yet he was one of those beings, who 
look upon supreme power only as the means whereby the highest 
objects are to be obtained. Though by natural inclination a conqueror 
and one with the lust of conquest within him, yet withal he was 
extremely cautious and somewhat crafty. He therefore, whilst 
considering that the time had come for him to claim the throne of 
Persia by the right of conquest, preferred that this claim should be 
based not upon conquest, but upon the unanimous voice of popular 
representatives. He accordingly, having concentrated his brilliant 
and victory-laden army on the Mogana plain, about the middle of 
January, 1735 a.p., there called together influential personages of all 
classes including the governors of the several provinces, so as to give 
the assembly the character of a National Council, and he relaxed no 
efforts to make the surroundings worthy of the occasion. 

Twelve thousand of the most skilful workmen were then employed 
in the erection of this temporary city consisting of stately structures, 
including a palace with columns for Nadir himself, baths, mosques, 
stables, race-courses, and rows of shops. 

On a given date, when 100,000 people had here assembled, 
Nadir made the following speech:—‘‘Shah Tahmdasp and Shah 
Abbés became the sovereigns of Persia because they were of 
the blood-royal, and their descendants are the heirs to the throne. 
But choose for yourselves a sovereign either from amongst them, or 
some other person whom you acknowledge to be great and virtuous. 
As to myself, I shall have been sufficiently rewarded by having 
re-established the Imperial throne, and by having delivered the 
Empire from the Afghans, Russians, and Turks.” 

In response to this declaration, all present expressed a warm and 
unanimous desire to see upon the throne of Persia Nadir himself. 
Whereupon he answered:—‘‘ The desire to receive the throne and 
crown of Persia has never found a place in my heart.” 

This declaration, which was of course mere finesse, did not in 
any way modify the expression of the wishes of those who were 
assembled. Indeed, everybody seemed to have thoroughly discerned 
Nadir’s hidden but long-cherished designs. But, as we have already 
said, he was a man who did nothing without carefully calculating the 
probable effect of a given step, and though he had already inwardly 
decided to give assent to his proclamation as Shah of Persia, he intended 
to attach to that assent a demand for a terribly heavy concession on 
the part of the inhabitants of Persia, by which he would be a great 
personal gainer. It must be remembered that in the Persia of that 
day,! the Shiah sect of Islam reigned supreme, for the sovereigns of the 
Sufi or Safavi dynasty had used every endeavour to inflame the fanati- 
cism of their subjects in the matter of this cult. Consequently, at no 
time in the history of Muhammadanism had the respective adherents 
of the Shidh and Sunni beliefs been so sharply divided, or had enter- 
tained towards each other such fierce animosities as at the period of 
the ascendancy of Nadir. The recent bloody war between Turkey and 
Persia had, to a considerable degree, intensified this antagonism 
between the two sects of the followers of the Prophet. And though 
Nadir had, it is true, humbled the pride of the Turks, as bigoted 


1 As also now.—W.E.G. 
Tt 2 
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Sunnis, yet, since he had at this time in all probability conceived the 
idea of a campaign against India, whose Mussulmdén inhabitants were! 
also for the most part Sunnis, he did not consider it safe to have in rear 
of a Shidh state a powerful Turkish Empire peopled by Sunnis, and so 
a month after the intimation of the popular choice, whilst consenting 
to comply therewith, he publicly announced that he would only accept 
the position of Shah of Persia if the people would agree to abjure 
the Shidh doctrines and become Sunnis. But, soon after making this 
demand, Nadir perceived that he would have to strongly in- 
sist upon its acceptance, for of course the Shidh High Priest, did all 
he could to prevent it being complied with. The unexpected 
death,’ however, of this exalted personage made compliance with 
Nadir’s severe.conditions the more easy, and so the popular representa- 
tives submitted themselves unreservedly to the will of the great 
Turkuman. Such was the reality of the power to which Nadir-Kuli, 
but now in very truth Nadir-Shah, or Nadir “ Sovereign Lord,” had 
attained over the inhabitants of the Persian Empire. 

And, of course, as the occurrence of these surprising events 
became known to the Turks, their hatred both towards Nadir himself 
and to his new subjects was thereby considerably lessened. Nay, they 
even began to look upon the man, who had brought this stupendous 
change about, with feelings of the deepest respect. And, as a further 
consequence, the name of the terrible and all-powerful Nadir-Shah at 
once acquired a strange power of fascination throughout Central Asia 
and distant India. These results were of immense personal advantage 
to Nadir-Shah, for they greatly facilitated his further conquests. 





1 And are once more.—W.E.G. 


* According to Fraser, the death of the Shidh High Priest can only be 
said to have been “unexpected” in one sense. Let us here quote the 
passage from his work already referred to :—‘‘ The grandees came readily 
into the two first Articles,» but as to the two last [the change 
of religious belief] they desired him (Nadir) to first hear what the 
Mullah Bashi (or High Priest) had to offer on that head before they would 
subscribe to it. Accordingly the’ High Priest addressed him (Nadir) and 
said :—-‘ As to matters of Religion we have the Law of God, and the Tradi- 
tions of His Prophet, Mahommed, to direct us; it is not for Princes to make 
innovations therein, and therefore I humbly hope Your Majesty will not 
begin Your Reign with attempting to overthrow the Established Religion, as 
a step of that nature must be attended with dangerous consequences.’ 
Then Kuli-Khdén immediately ordered him to be strangled te prevent the 
people from attempting to second his discourse, which they would certainly 
have done, if this sudden execution had not deterred them from it. He 
(Nadir) then asked the people whether they would subscribe, and take the 
oaths to what he had proposed; which they tamely and readily submitted 
to.”—W.E.G. 


°T.—As to the hereditary descent of the Crown. II.—As to loyalty 
to Nadir’s dynasty.—W.E.G. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PERSONNEL OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


IT is scarcely necessary to point out that the increase in the 
number and importance of our naval units should be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the effective lists of the officers, engineers 


and men.? 

The solution of this problem is by no means easy, not only from 
the financial point of view, but also from the difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficient number of officers. The introduction into the fleet of a 
number of small units (torpedo-boats, submarines and submersibles), 





1“Le Programme Maritime de 1900-1906.” Par J. L. de Lanessan, 
Député, Ancien Ministre de la Marine. 2nd Edition. Paris: 1903. 


2According to the Regulation of the 10th June, 1896, which is still 
in ferce, the numbers of the executive officers are as follows :— 
Vice-Admirals 
Rear-Admirals 
Captains 
Commanders 
Lieutenants (lst Class) 
9 (2nd ,, ) 
Sub-Lieutenants - 
Midshipmen (lst Class) 
ee » (2nd ,, ) varies sending aes ‘neds of the Service. 
By the Regulation of the 3rd August, 1892, the numbers of the 
Engineer officers are as follows :— 
Engineer Inspector-General (with rank of ila Po 
Engineer Inspectors (with rank of Captains) . 
Chief Eng‘neers (with rank of Commanders) . vs 
First-Class Principal Engineers (with rank of Lieutenant) 
Second-Class Principal Engineers (with rank of Sub-Lieutenant) ... 
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whieh is increasing every day, necessarily entails a corresponding 
increase in the number of junior officers. 


As the fighting value of these small vessels depends almost entirely 
upon the skill and dash of those in charge in time of war, their 
command can only be entrusted to officers who to knowledge and 
experience add also the ardour of youth. Young lieutenants are the 
officers in whom these joint qualities are most likely to be found. 
Their number ought then to be increased in proportion as we add to 
our torpedo-boats and submarines. As a necessary consequence of an 
augmentation in the numbers of the lieutenants must follow an addition 
to the number of the sub-lieutenants and midshipmen, sufficient to 
furnish an abundant source from which the lieutenants can be drawn. 


The inevitable result in this increase in the numbers of the 
subordinate officers, on the other hand, if we wish to avoid making 
the already slow promotion still slower, must be to add to the number 
of captains and flag-officers. But it does not appear as if any addition 
to the list of Admirals is feasible, as even when the 1900 programme is 
completed, their number will be sufficient for all requirements. The 
effective lists of captains and commanders must, however, be ‘increased, 
in view of the number of large fighting units which are under con- 
struction or about to be laid down; but even when we allow for the 
necessary increase in the numbers of these officers, it will not be 
sufficient to afford lieutenants a reasonable chance of promotion if 
they are to be placed in charge of all the torpedo-boats and submarines 
which we shall have ready for service in 1907. 

In these circumstances we must see if it is possible to adopt other 
measures, which, without adding too largely to the numbers of the 
lieutenants will enable us to meet the requirements of the fleet; and 
one such method would be the modification of the status of some of 
these officers by the creation of a new rank of corvette-captain. 

These corvette-captains would naturally have command of a certain 
number of vessels at present commanded by senior lieutenants, and 
would also be placed at the head of the groups of torpedo-boats and 
submarines, which form the Défenses-Mobiles. The creation of this 
new rank would give lieutenarits a more reasonable chance of pro- 
motion ; but this step alone will not be sufficient, and some other means 
must be devised by which the increase in the number of lieutenants 
required can be minimised. 

One of the methods which has been proposed is to organise the 
torpedo-boats in sections of two, under the orders of a single lieutenant, 
the second vessel of each section being in charge of one of the torpedo- 
boat pilot-coxswains. If the two units always acted together, one 
officer might doubtless be capable of handling them, if he was assisted 
in both vessels by warrant officers, passed in pilotage, who had a 
perfect knowledge of the whole stretch of coast where the two boats 
had to operate. One hundred lieutenants would thus suffice for two 
hundred torpedo-boats, and even this number might possibly be 
reduced if the command of a certain number of the sections was given 
to sub-lieutendnts, those sections forming parts of groups of five or 
six under the orders of a corvette-captain. 

We might further be able to avoid excessively increasing the 
numbers of the lieutenants and sub-lieutenants by making the senior 
midshipmen undertake part of the duties usually performed by sub- 
lieutenants, and by employing in ships of war cadets from the 
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Mercantile Marine Training School, and merchant captains who have 
to put in a certain period of service in the fleet.! 

Some other measures also will have to be taken in order to avoid 
if possible any increase in the normal number of junior officers, if a 
future block in promotion is to be guarded against. From this point 
of view those people who are agitating for the amalgamation of the 
executive officers with the engineers are making a grave error. The 
result would be that, when every officer could be told off indifferently 
for duty in the engine room or charge of the deck, there would be no 
further need of senior engineer officers, while it would be necessary, 
if not to increase the effective of the junior officers, at least to keep 
them up to their present numbers. The lower grades of the single 
corps of officers formed by the amalgamation of the two branches being 
almost doubled, whilst the numbers of the senior officers remained 
practically the same, promotion would necessarily become so slow that 
grave difficulties might be experienced in getting officers to join. It 
is clearly to the interest of officers that their numbers should be 
increased as little as possible, and it would certainly seem better to 
have fewer of them, and these more highly trained, supplemented by 
officers drawn from the sources to which we have already referred. 

The intellectual, moral and professional value of our naval 
executive and engineer officers is not denied by anyone who is 
acquainted with them. The junior officers are not only zealous and 
devoted to their work, but they are well educated and desirous for the 
most part of extending their knowledge as much as possible since the 
suppression of the course of instruction in the Superior School of the 
Navy afloat, the number of officers each year seeking permission to 
follow the courses of the Naval School is three or four times greater 


than can be admitted, and among them lieutenants who are on the 
point of promotion; the head and professors of the school are 
unanimous in bearing testimony to the assiduity and attention with 
which the courses are followed. The same devotion and desire of 
acquitting themselves well is found among the engineer officers, 
although they are drawn from a different source. Whilst most of the 
executive officers come from the Naval School, all the engineer officers 





*The Chamber, on the demand of the Minister of Marine, has recently 
passed a law which will probably open up new and important resources 
for obtaining officers, which will obviate the necessity of increasing the 
number of the junior officers. According to the new regulations, certifi- 
cated cadets of the mercantile marine and of the higher mercantile schools 
(Mercantile Marine section), who have completed their period of service 
in the fleet for which they are liable, and who have attained a certain 
standard of professional knowledge, can be appointed supernumerary 
midshipmen in the Navy. The number of candidates so entered will be 
fixed annually by the Minister of Marine. 

These supernumerary midshipmen are removed from the list on attaining 
the age of twenty-six, if they have not obtained by that time a Master’s 
certificate. : 

Captains in the mercantile marine in time of peace can receive 
commissions as supernumerary sub-lieutenants, and can be admitted in 
that capacity to go through a course in the Navy, which will facilitate 
their obtaining the rank of sub-licutenant in the Reserve. The number 
of captains in the mercantile marine to receive such appointments will 
be fixed annually by the Minister of Marine. 
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rise from the warrant ranks, the bulk having commenced by serving on 
board men-of-war as mechanics, while the remainder come from the 
various trade schools and are entered as engineer cadets after having 
passed through the Engineers’ School at Brest. The result is that 
our engineer officers possess a very complete practical mechanical 
knowledge of everything connected with marine engines, while at the 
same time possessing an extensive theoretical knowledge, which makes 
them perfectly competent to fulfil the important part they have to 
play in modern ships of war. They are practically on the same footin 

as the executive officers, although their authority should be better 
defined and the prestige of their position raised to the level of their 
value. A first step in this direction was taken by the present Minister 
of Marine when he granted to the engineer officers the rieht to carry 
swords and wear epaulettes, which up till then had been reserved for 
executive officers alone. 

Contrary to the opinion of those who would like to see 
a greater distinction made between the engineer and executive officers, 
we believe that it would be more to the interest of the Navy for these 
two branches of the Service to be brought closer together, without 
being actually amalgamated—their completely different duties and the 
promotion question being in the way of fusion—and to assimilate them 
as much as possible. It might, perhaps even be possible to allow 
officers of one branch to be transferred to the other, under certain 
conditions. One of the advantages which foreigners admit our officers 
possess is that they are not too tightly tied down to any special branch 
and are often able to combine gunnery and torpedo duties with oc- 
casionally a certain amount of knowledge of engineering duties as well. 
Without exaggerating this tendency to the generalisation of the many 
sides of technical knowledge required in modern ships, officers should be 
encouraged in every way to improve themselves, as it is clear that 
the more officers that there are, who are capable of performing duties 
outside their own particular branch of the Service, the more efficient 
the ship will be. 

The numbers of the engineer officers being already rather below 
the needs of the fleet, they will be still more insufficient in 1907, when 
the number of our naval units will have considerably increased. It is 
important, then, either to add to their number, or to call in the 
services of engineer officers of the mercantile marine under conditions 
somewhat analogous to those which we have already mentioned when 
discussing the question of the executive officers. However the question 
may be solved, it is high time that it should be seriously considered, 
if we do not want to find a marked deficiency in the numbers of these 
officers, when our new ships are ready for commissioning at the end 
of 1906. 

A complaint has often been made that more officers and men are 
carried in French ships than is the case with similar ships in the 
English Navy. The following table will show how ill-founded this 
criticism is, and care has been taken to compare only ships which are 
nearly identical in displacement, speed, horse-power, and guns, because 
these are the elements which govern the effective strength of their 
crews. 
The column relative to the guns is sub-divided into three, showing: 
1. The number of heavy guns, 8-inch or above. 2. The number of 
the medium guns, 3°7-inch or over. 3. The number of small guns 
below the 3°7-inch. 
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The comparison of the three last columns of each table shows that 
the effectives of the French and English ships differ, on the whole, but 
little in ships of the same class; but there is a tendency to an increase 
in the numbers of the crew in the ships of the ‘‘ Canopus” class. 
With regard to the smaller crews in the small cruisers of the ‘‘ Pelorus”’ 
and “ Dryad ” classes, it is more apparent than real, being due to the 
difference in the size and number of the guns carried by similar French 
vessels. 

French Navy. 





Names of 


cs Armament. 
Ships. 


Displace- 








( Dévastation | 10, 24 | 32 | 662 
Brennus ... | 11, 33 642 
| uffren ... | 12,728 2 d 680 


5 
Pothuau ... | 5,460 | 9° - : | 437 


) 
) d’Estrées ... | 2,460 | . 236 


Cruisers 


| 
| 
| 
Battle-ships | 
| 


| 
ee |{Casabianca | 990 
estroyers . ie a 
¥ | | Hallebarde 308 








British Navy. 





Class of Names of 
Ships. Ships. 


Officers, 








Knots, 
Alexandra 9,5 1477 |12 — 6 — 10) 
Battle-ships |; Renown... 18:7 | 4 —10 — 20 | 
| Canopus --- | 12,900 3 -— 18 | 
Eclipse... | 5,600 


Cruisers... { Pa doch 
Pelorus ... 2,135 








{ Dryad ag 1,070 y — 3 | 120 


Destroyers | | Angler why et we lie 5 | 60 





There ought to be no difficulty in recruiting the men necessary 
for manning the ships during peace, which will be ready for commis- 
sioning in 1907, and for providing the Reserves which will be required 
in war time to fill up the complements of all the ships which we shall 
be able to put into the fighting line. 

The solution of the problem is not, however, quite so simple as it 
looks at first sight. The Inscription Maritime, which is supposed to 
supply the fleet with all the men needed, is very far from doing so. -At 
the present time it does not at the outside supply more than two- 
thirds of the peace effectives, the remaining third consisting of young 
men, who voluntarily engage and who have no knowledge of the sea. 
Almost the whole of the engineering staff, for example, in the fleet 
are recruited as Volunteers from among the young workmen of the 
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great manufacturing industries of the country, who have no acquain- 
tance with the sea, and the same may be said of the stokers and even 
of the gunners. Yet owing to blunders in the drafting of the Law 
of 1896 relating to the Inscription Maritime, a large number of 
young men, serving on board the ships of the mercantile marine, are 
precluded from serving in the fleet, although accustomed to a sea life, 
and have instead to serve in the Army. 

The number of men required for manning the fleet on a war- 
footing in 1901 was 60,596 of all ranks; in 1907 the number required 
will be 74,486. 

The following table shows the number of men provided each year 
by the Znscription Maritime between 1870 and 1900, and also the 
number who volunteered for service during the same period. 


NUMBER OF MEN ReEcRvuUITED As Jnscrits Maritimes and under VoLUNTARY 
ENGAGEMENT FROM 1870 To 1900. 
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| 
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11870 | j 4,736 | f 180 1,603 | 6,438 
1871 | 6,15 3,500 56 3,556 1,603 i | 1914 
1872 | 6,06: 3,413 ‘ 3,463 1,603 26 | 2341 
1873 3,175 4,494 | if 1,602 36 2,034 
1874 5,306 3,642 | 658 : 1,606 35 2,195 
1875 5,365 3,719 | 35 3,752 1,613 ; | 2,175 
1876 |} 5. 3,744 Bi 3,7 1,644 f | 3,420 
1877 5.748 4047 | & § 1,650 | 2,507 
1878 | 5,7 4,004 | 55 56 1,648 2,940 
1879 | 5,95 4,254 5: _f 1,644 3,341 
1880 5, 4,084 38 123 1,649 { 2,953 
1881 | 56,826 | 4,099 57 | 4,156 1,670 3,678 
1882 5,990 4,270 | 4,§ 1,670 | 4,474 
1883 5,56 3,848 3, 1,672 f pore San 
1884 5, 4,192 : 25 1,686 | 4,854 
1885 | 6, 4,287 : 35 1699 | 6 | 5,469 
1886 | 6, 4,413 55 | ; 1,679 | | §,277 
1887 | 5,5 | 3,793 bo | .oe 1,680 2,790 
1888 5, | 4,169 $ | 491 1,702 2,713 
1889 ;, 4,329 ‘ 366 1,715 2,268 
1890 | 5,935 4,125 ee 1,739 3.088 
1891 5 | 4,180 39 | 4, 1,728 3,323 
1892 28 4,407 56 1,768 2,196 
1893 | 5,985 4,177 52 | 4,29 1,756 | i 2,586 
1894 | 6, 4,212 58 | 7 1,751 1,616 
1895 3, | 4,608 5 | 5 1,750 2,477 
1896 8 4,026 1,763 | 1,554 
1897 | 6, 4,660 ‘ 630 1,923 
1898 | 5, | 3,949 i 650 | 2,549 
1899 | 5, | 3,885 ‘ 5 678 | | 3,616 
1900 j 3,633 788 | | 3,090 

















On the other hand, the young men not drawn by the Inscription 
Maritume, who voluntarily elect for service in the fleet, are captured 
by the Army as soon as they leave the Reserve, that is to say, at the 
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e of 35 years, and if war broke out, it would be in the Army on 
shore that they would have to serve, and not in the fleet. 

Finally, the obligation imposed on every man in the Naval Service 
to serve for five years, whilst soldiers only have to serve for three, 
causes a continual decrease in the number of those volunteering for 
the Naval Service, so that it is becoming very difficult to recruit the 
number necessary to fill the higher specialised grades. The result of 
the present legislation being that in time of war the fleet would have 
more men than are necessary to fill the lower specialised grades, but 
not enough to fill the higher. It would seem impossible to maintain 
the present organisation at a time when a considerable effort is being 
made to raise the fleet to a point which will ensure the safeguarding 
of our political and economic interests. 

In the new Regulations voted by the Chamber 25th March, 1902, 
the Minister of Marine proposed steps which would have the effect of 
putting the length of service in the Navy more nearly on the same 
footing as in the Army, and would increase the facilities for filling 
the vacancies in the higher classes of the specialists in the Service. 

The Minister was of opinion that for the future the Navy ought 
above everything to try and fill the ranks by voluntary enlistment, 
that the children of sailors should be educated in professional naval 
schools, and that the pupils from these schools should eventually join 
the Navy for a long term of service. 

The necessity of having men as highly trained as possible in these 
days lends weight to this view. 

After pointing out that the reduction of the period of service of 
the Inscrits Maritimes from five to three years, with the age of 
entry twenty and of discharge forty-five, would have no appreciable 
effect on the disposable Reserves in time of war,! the Minister adds : — 

“The diminution of the effectives which will result from the 
reduction of the length of obligatory service which we propose, will 
not exceed a thousand men per annum, which number, we feel con- 
vinced, can easily be filled by voluntary enlistment. 

“Up to the present the Volunteers have come from the young 
men who have attained the age for military service, and it has been 





1The explanatory memo. on the new Regulations gives the follow- 
ing information on this point :— 

Deducting youths of from eighteen to twenty years and from forty-five to 
fiftv years there remain for mobilisation :— 

1. Mobilisable Inscrits of the Categories A to G: 71,200 men, from 
whom must be deducted 30 per cent. wastage due to various causes. 

Therefore really available a rd ... 49,840 men. 

2. Reservists not Jnscrits (minimem) as .s ~ 6,000 

3. Men present under the Colours ... cP ... 50,000 


Total <.. i . 105,840 840 
From this number must further be ‘dedueted men 
detailed for certain shore duties ... ay «<i, 4,000 


Remaining for the fleet and naval shore duties ... 98,840 
The effectives necessary for the fleet in 1907 being 80,000 


ane 


there remains a balance of _... ie 18,840 
which will allow of a certain amount of olasticity in 
completing the special ratings. 
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particularly to those who work in the great engineering and mechanical 
establishments of the country that tha naval authorities have 
appealed; but the fact that Volunteers must consent to serve for a 
minimum of five years has had a deterring effect on tha entries, which 
are insufficient for the needs of the Service. 

“We have already taken measures with regard to the Volunteer 
recruits, and the good results which are already showing themselves 
are guarantees that we shall obtain the men we require as soon as 
we can further extend the principles we have adopted. We have 
inaugurated for engineer-artificers, who have attained the age for 
military service, a period of engagement for three years, which is 
already giving us plenty of good men. But this measure is, how- 
ever, only a temporary one, and can only be used in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

“We have further established at Lorient a school of engineer- 
apprentices, where we take young men of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, who have already served an apprenticeship in some 
engineering firm. and whose education we complete with a view to 
the special requirements of the Service. 

“The apprentices whom we take into the school have to engage 
for a period of service of not less than seven years, starting from the 
age of sixteen. The success of this school, which was started first as an 
experiment, has been so great that since it was opened there have 
been more than two thousand candidates for admission, whilst we have 
only accommodation for three hundred students. 

“It is now certain that by the development of this school and 
the establishment, if necessary, of a similar one at two or three of the 
other naval or mercantil2 ports. the Navy will be able to obtain all 
the engineer-artificers it requires, recruiting them under the most 
advantageous conditions from every point of view for the Service. 

“As regards the seamen (proper), the Inscription Maritime 
supplies the fleet with a very gcod type of mzn from the physical 
point of view, and whose intellectual value is rapidly increasing 
since primary education has been made compulsory. Th2 Navy also 
does its best to raise the intellectual level of the children of our 
coast populations by the inducements it offers to instructors to develop, 
by means of useful supplementary courses, the education of the 
sons of seamen who are destined, in their turn, to become seamen 
of her fleet. 

“Then, again, the training-ship for boys at Brest turns out youths 
still higher educated. who serve for a period of seven years from 
the age of sixteen. We educate in this schoo! more than 800 boys, 
the larger number of whom make service in the Navy their career in 
life. Each year we have to refuse a large number of candidates, 
although the successful ones have to produce certificates that they 
have passed the necessary educational standard. If considered 
advisable, it will be perfectly easy to form similar schools in our 
different commercial harbours, with the certainty of recruiting pupils 
without any difficulty. There is no doubt that the municipalities and 
Chambers of Commerce of these ports would assist the Navy in carry- 
ing out such schemes. 

“Tt is by means of nine of these training schools that Great 
Britain provides by far the largest and best portion of the personnel 
of her fleet. 
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‘More than 73,000 of the effective men in the English fleet, in 
1901, had been entered as boys between the ages of 15 and 16 years, 
receiving for two years a special education, and serving from the 
age of 18 for 12 years, sixty per cent. of whom serve on for another 
ten years. The total number of boys under instruction for that 
year was 9,000. 

‘“We are unable to use in France the same means that our 
neighbours across the Channel empley in order to recruit their boys 
for the Navy; the recruiting sergeants and the recruiting cruisers 
would not be as successful round our coasts as they are in England, 
and we have no training-ships maintained by public subscriptions 
for poor boys, from which the English Admiralty are able also to draw 
recruits. On the other hand, an engagement to serve for 12 years 
made by boys, hardly more than children, is incompatible with our 
ideas of human liberty. 

‘We think, morzover, that it is necessary to give our fleet a 
more highly educated personnel than that which Great Britain obtains 
through her training system. And it is with this object that we 
have obtained the decree of the 29th January, 1901, establishing 
the principle of professional naval schools. 

‘‘In these schools we propase to educate from childhood the 
youngsters selected for the specialised higher branches of the Navy 
(engineering, electricity, and gunnery), and we hope to obtain in this 
way not only a sufficiency of warrant officers and seamen well acquainted 
with all the complex mechanisms of modern ships of war, but also to 
form a nursery for cfficers. We have already obtained valuable offers 
of assistance towards the carrying out of our scheme. 

“Tt is becoming more and more evident that it is only by means 
of voluntary enlistment, and by the entry of men who are preparel 
to make the Service their career in life, that our Navy will be able 
to assure itself of an efficient personnel; since modern fleets are now 
so scientifically organis2d that men put on board haphazard on mobilisa. 
tion will not suffice to work the ships. 

“It is necessary that we should retain on active service for as 
long as possible, either by re-engagements or by re-admissions, men 
who have qualified as specialists in any branch. But we are only 
partially succeeding in this at present, as the proportion of m2n who 
refuse to re-engage or apply for re-admission is no less than 75 per 
cent. of the men engaged for five years, 95 per cent. of those engaged 
for three years, and 60 per cent. of the Jnscrits. 

“ But this state of things is due principally, as we have said, to 
the fact that men enter at too late an age to furnish the fleet with 
real professionals, sincerely attached to service in the Navy, and 
willing to make it their career in life.” 


CHAPTER X. 


OUR DOCKYARDS, AND THE DEFENCE OF OUR COASTS 
AND COLONIES. 

The exclusive idea of organising our Navy solely from the point 
of view of a war with the Triple Alliance, which dominated our naval 
policy from 1870 up to a quite recent period, has, as a consequence, 
not only considerably limited our building programmes, but has also 
led to the neglect of our dockyards. 

With an eye only to carrying on naval operations in the Mediter- 
ranean, where Italy was making an effort to create a strong Navy, and 
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where Germany for some time maintained a squadron, we concentrated 
all our iarge battle-ships, and the greater number of our cruisers at 
Toulon, the aockyard of which was the only one to which any atten- 
tion was paid. It is true that even there we did not do much, but it 
was the only yard where we did anything at all. 

Brest, Cherbourg, Lorient, and Rochefort were almost entireiy 
neglected ; it was even at one time proposed that the two last shoud be 
abandoned as ports for fitting out ships, as they were only useft! in 
case of a war with England, and any idea of such a war was scouted. 

At the time of thé Fashoda incident, however, whan we -vere 
actually face to face with the possibility of a war with Great Britain, 
it began to be realised what a grave error had been committed in not 
having kept the dockyards at Brest and Cherbourg properly equipped 
with the appliances necessary for kezping a modern fleet in a state 
of efficiency, and in having allowed Lorient and Rochefort io fall 
utterly behind in their means of equipping ships, as compared with 
the days when our Navy, above everything, sought to prepare itself 
for a conflict with our, neighbours across the Channel. 

The same reflections are brought home to us again now by the 
spectacle of the efforts Germany is making to create a fleet of the 
first rank. Against this last Power, it will in all probability be in 
the Channel and Atlantic that we shall have to fight, and not in 
the Mediterranean. How shall we be abl2 to make head against ber 
if our Northern and Western dockyards are not fully equipped with 
all the modern necessary plant? May we not even fear that the very 
incomplete defences of some of our ports are really inviting attack? 

At Brest there is cnly one repairing basin, situated at the bottom 
of the Penfeld, so placed that if an injured ship were to founder while 
being conveyed to it she would probably obstruct the channel. 
Consequently, a squadron sustaining damage in an _ action 
near Brest, might be unable to repair its damages there. 
On the other hand, there is no proper organisation for pro- 
tecting ships lying in the roadstead of Brest against attack 
by the enemy’s torpedo-boats. For a long time past the question of 
constructing a breakwater for this purpose has been discussed, but 
although its necessity is acknowledged, nothing has been done. More- 
over, it is impossible here to supply the Squadron of the North with all 
the fresh water their engines require, so the ships are obliged, at con- 
siderable expense, to condense for their needs. 

At Cherbourg there is no basin fit to receive the large battle-ships 
or large cruisers, which in time of war might be obliged to put in 
there for repairs; there is a complete want of any facilities for coaling 
rapidly, while the roadstead is largely open to the enemy’s torpedo- 
boats or submarines. At Lorient large ships can neither enter nor 
leave, owing to the neglect to properly dredge the channels leading 
into the roads, and there is no basin for large ships. 

Rochefort could, like Lorient, serve as an excellent base for 
cruisers, because the Trousses Roads can be entered at all times, and 
the Charente is also sufficiently deep to allow of most of the armoured 
cruisers entering; but there is in the dockyard only one basin. and 
that is so small that it had recently to be enlarged to allow of a simple 
cruiser of only 7,000 tons displacement being launched. 

Even at Toulon, to which port we have devoted all our attention 
for the last thirty years, the repairing basins are insufficient, and the 
roads, owing to the neglect of proper dredging, will be unable to 
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hold the fleet that we shall be able to concentrate there in 1907. In the 
dockyard there is no electric lighting; and in case of war it would be 
impossible to work properly by night. As at Brest, there is not suffi- 
cient fresh water for the needs of the fleet, and the facilities for coaling 
are quite inadequate. 

We will not speak of the secondary ports, which ought to serve as 
bases for our cruisers, torpedo-bcats, and submarines; nothing, or next 
to nothing, has as yet bzen done to make them fit for the duty assigned 
to them. 

Not content with neglecting to equip our dockyards with modern 
plant and appliances, we have not even taken the trouble to sze that 
they are adequately protected against attacks from the sea. Everycne 
knows that Cherbourg and the dockyard are not yet properly protected 
against bombardment; and it is admitted by naval officers, that if 
war were to come suddenly with things as they are, any squadron 
sheltering there would be exposed to the danger of being destroyed 
from the sea by the fire from the enemy’s ships. 

Lorient and Rochefort are sheltered from any bombardment, and 
work can be carried on there as securely during war as in peace; but 
Lorient would be annihilated were an enemy to szize the Peninsula 
of Quiberon. or the Island of Groix, and so would Rochefort be if an 
anemy were to obtain possession of the islands which close the Trousses 
Roads. Neither Quiberon, nor Groix, nor the Islands of the Charente 
are actually safe from the attacks of powerful squadrons. Their 
defences are so weak that they could be quite easily seized, and be 
turned into points d’appui from which to attack the harbours which 
they command. 

During the last century, when the French Navy had for its 
objective the defence of the country against the menace of the English 
fleet, Rochefort and Lorient were in the front rank of our naval 
ports; they ought to resume that position from the moment when 
circumstances lead us to keep in view again the same objective as 
formerly. It is evident that in developing these harbours and again 
making them points d’appui for our fleets, and for our cruisers acting 
against the commerce of the enemy, we should compel th2 enemy 
either to devote a portion of his forces, more or less considerable, 
to blockade them, which would facilitate our operations in other 
quarters, or else h2 would neglect them in order to avoid the breaking 
up of his squadrons, and in that case we should be able to carry out 
a commerce-destroying war, on a more or less large scale, or combine 
the ships in them, as necessary, with our other squadrons. 

Toulon is considered to be impregnable by the construction of 
batteries on the heights which surround it. This reputation is without 
doubt merited; but that does not imply that in the present state of 
its defence Toulon could protect a fleet against an attack by a powerful 
enemy which has command of the sea. 

It is the opinion of some of our mcet distinguished officers that a 
squadron anchored in the Toulon Roads could be destroyed piecemeal 
by a squadron keeping in the open sea. Many even of these officers 
believe that in the present state of the defences it would be possible 
for an enemy to send some of his torp2do-vessels or, perhaps, even some 
of his fast cruisers into the roadstead by night, a modus operandi which 
might be disastrous to our vessels from the way they would be crowded 
together, and the disorder which would be produced among them by 
such an attack. In its actual condition Toulon would only serve with 
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some difficulty as a base for our fast cruisers employed in the destruc- 
tion of commerce in the Mediterranean, as the only exit from it can 
be easily watched by the enemy, whil2 the line on which they would 
try and operate would be guarded by the enemy’s vessels, resting on 
Gibraltar and Malta, as their bases, so that the chase might well prove 
as dangerous to the chasing vessels as to those chased. 

The only one of our home ports which can actually shelter our 
fleets from the danger of a bombardment from the sea is Brest, while at 
the same time allowing them to pass in or out freely. It 
possesses the great advantage of being closed, not only by the Island 
of Ushant, but also by a certain number of islets, between which varying 
currents run with considerable force, and which would be extremely 
difficult to avoid at night, when the lights were removed. These 
conditions compel a blockading squadron to keep well out at sea during 
the night and in foggy weather, thus facilitating sorties of our ships, 
which would be rendered easier by there being three passes, sufficiently 
apart from each other to make the work of watching them effectively, 
even by a powerful enemy, by no means easy. During the night, and 
in bad weather, the line of the investing squadron would . probably 
have to stretch over a hundred miles. A squadron blockaded in Brest 
ought to be able to attempt frequent and useful sorties, aspecially if 
the cruisers ar2 supported by battle-ships strong enough to engage the 
attention of the enemy, while they are entering or leaving. It is 
essential that the enemy should not occupy Ushant, which is the key 
of Brest Roadstead; y2t the island is scarcely defended at all. An 
enemy’s squadron could easily seize it, and from there, even without 
menacing Brest, ships leaving the harbour would be at onc2 detected 
and signalled to the blockading ships.’ 

We have not only during the past thirty years more or 
less neglected all our naval ports, but we have left defenceless certain 
points of our coasts, where the enemy could attempt landings. 

As we have already said. it is not in a war with Great Britain 
that attempts at landing on French territory are to bz feared, because 
the military forces of that power are not sufficiently strong for her 
to risk such an operation. But in a war with the Triple Alliance the 
case would be quite different. Whilst our Armies would be 
held on the Eastern frontiers, the German fleet would attempt to create 
a diversion at some point on our Channel or Atlantic coasts. And 
would not there be some chance of such an attempt being successful, if, 
on the one hand, we leave her mistress of the sea,. by concentrating 
all our ships in the Mediterranean, as some people advocate, and, on the 





1Jt is necessary to notice here the following passage in Commander 
Ballard’s Essay on the “ Protection of Commerce during War’’ :—“ Brest 
and Lorient,’’ he observes, “are land-locked anchorages of the best kind. 
Thirty miles, however, from the entrance to Brest lies the island of Ushant, 
with three anchorages on different sides, suitable for destroyers and 
torpedo-boats; while exactly facing Lorient, at only four miles distance, 
is the island of Groix. . . . Our first step should be the seizure and 
garrisoning of these two islands; the second, to run a submarine cable 
from Groix to Ushant (85 miles), and from Ushant to Plymouth (120 miles). 
This would be done as soon as it became evident we were getting the upper 
hand in fleet actions, because then we should have to take our precautions 
against corsair warfare, as the enemy’s cruisers would have no other work 


to do. 
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other hand, by leaving vulnerable points on our coast imperfectly 
fortified and defended ¢ 

The French Channel and Atlantic coasts offer many points favour- 
able for such landings, or, at least, for temporary naval occupation. 
Without speaking of the Channel Islands, which, although situated 
in our waters, belong to England, there are along our ccast several 
points, which if not properly defended, could be made in the hands 
of an enemy, supreme at sea, bases for his squadrons to act from 
against our more important harbours. Among such points which lend 
themselves naturally to such operations, and to which attention should 
specially be drawn, we may mention the Peninsula of Cotentin and 
Quiberon. 

A military power, which is also a naval one, like Germany 
soon will be, might seize one or other of thes2 peninsulas, and might 
perhaps be able to fortify it and maintain herself there, until defeats 
in other quarters might force us to conclude peace. For some years 
past naval officers have been pointing out dangers against which no 
sufficient safeguards have as yet been taken. 

These are the considerations which led the Minister of Marine 
to demand from Parliament a sum sufficient to bring the dockyards 
up to a proper point cf efficiency, which was agreed to by the Chamber 
of Deputies in June, 1900, and by the Senatz in February, 1901; 
this work will entail an expenditure of 170 millions of francs 
(£6,800,000). 

The following sums have been allocated to the different ports 
for improvements, as follows :— 

Francs. £ 
Cherbourg ae .. 27,400,000 = (1,096,000) 
Brest ee ¢" .. 28,250,000 1,130,000) 


Rochefort . . os .. 5,820,000 212,800) 
Toulon... a .. 15,300,000 612,000) 
The five Arrondissements 3,000,000 ( 120,000) 


} 

Lorient .. me ag 850,000 ( 34,000) 
( 
( 





Total ase .. 80,120,000 (3,204,800) 

Thanks to the improvements which can now be carried out, 
and which ought to be completed by the end of 1907, our five principal 
dockyards will bé placed on a footing which should enable them 
to meet all the requirements of the fleet of which we shall be able 
to dispose at that date. 

Cherbourg, wit): its outer port of Homet and the large repairing 
basin now being constructed, and with the new appliances for rapidly 
coaling and provisiyning ships, will be able, should the necessity arise, to 
supply the needs <f and repair our largest ships. Owing to its position, it 
cannot be a rival to Brest, nor should it become a base for our 
Northern Battle-ship Squadron, as the ships will always be exposed there 
to a certain extent to attacks from a fleet in the open, but, on the 
other hand, it ought to make an excellent harbour of refuge for our 
cruiser divisions. Its entrances, none too wide, will, when made 
smaller by the new breakwaters, be easily closed, so as to protect 
ships lying in the roads from attacks by torpedo-vessels or submarines, 
while it will make excellent head-quarters for the armoured Coast- 
defence Squadron. This squadron, owing to the small draught of water 
of the ships, can operate freely along the coast and among the islands, 
where the heavy battleships of the enemy could not follow them: 
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and although their speed is not great, yet they are heavily armed 
and armoured, and might find opportunities for operating suddenly 
and successfully, even against the first-class ships of the enemy, 
while they would always be, useful in covering the departure and 
arrival of the cruisers. it is, moreover, a convenient centre for the 
operations of our torpedo-vessels and submarines, owing to its position 
mid-way between Dunkirk and Brest, and its proximity to the English 
coast, being only 146 miles from Dover, and 72 from Portsmouth. 

Brest, when all the new works approved by the Chambers are 
carried out, will be the most important of our harbours in Northern 
waters. Completely sheltered from attacks from the sea, with Ushant 
properly fortified, and with the necessary dock accommodation, which 
will allow of three battle-ships being repaired at the same time, it 
should prove the best base in French territory from which to conduct 
offensive operations, and from which our battleships in Northern 
waters should act. Here also we should concentrate our largest and 
fastest cruisers, with the view of launching them against either the 
enemy’s cruisers or to prey upon his merchant-ships, both homeward 
and outward bound. It is also the most convenient port from which 
landing expeditions against the English coasts can be organised, 
as it is only here that a sufficiently large force of transports with the 
covering war-ships of all kinds can be conveniently concentrated. 

Lorient and Rochefort are so situated that they cannot perhaps 
play a leading part in a naval war, but nevertheless they are both 
quite sufficiently important to make it necessary that we should no 
longer neglect them. Lorient, in particular, with its approaches 
sufficiently deep2ned, should prove of considerable value as a base 
of operations for torpedo-vessels, submarines, and the Coast-defence 
Squadron, should an enemy, with a large land force at his command, 
in addition to his fleet, as Germany has for instance, make a serious 
attempt against Belle-Isle, Groix, or Quiberon. Rochefort, again, 
would form a good base of operations for our cruisers, as, thanks to 
the numerous islands which cover the mouth of the Charente, they 
could easily leave and return, however vigilant an en2zmy might be, 
when once the islands are properly fortified, compelling the enemy’s 
ships to keep at a distance. 

Dunkirk, St. Malo, Saint-Servan, and Lézardrieux in the North; 
the mouth of the Loire, the Gironde, and Adour, in the West, are 
also all points which should be organised as centres of our Défenses- 
Mobiles. 

When the improvements authorised by the Chambers are carried 
out at Toulon, that important harbour and dockyard will be all that can 
be desired, its value being immensely incrzased by the works now 
being carried out at Bizerta. This harbour, by its position on the 
route from Gibraltar to Malta and Egypt, its proximity to Sicily, 
Tripoli, and Corsica, and its relation to both Tunis and Algeria, is 
destined to play a very important part in any future Mediterranean 
war. It will be in a position to play its part, as soon as the batteries 
which cover its sea front shall be completed; the canal leading from 
the sea to the lake sufficiently widened to prevent any chance of its 
being closed at the outbreak of war by the sinking of a ship in it; 
the entrance to the channels protected by a breakwater; the Défense- 
Mobile properly organised, and the arsenal, now being constructed at 
Sidi Abdallah, at the head of the lake, supplied with the neces- 
sary plant and properly fortified against attacks from the land 
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side. A sum of 38,384,000 francs (£1,535,360) has been 
voted by the Chambers for carrying out these works. Already the 
batteries cn the sea front have been so far advanced that an attack 
from the sea would be difficult; the Défense-Mobile at Sans-Nom 
Bay is in working order; progress is being made with the new break- 
water, and the Channel of the Goulet is being enlarged. With regard 
to the Sidi Abdallah arsenal, the land defence works will not be 
undertaken until the repairing basin, docks, workshops, etc., are 
completed. It will only be when all this work is carried out that we 
shall be able to station a powerful naval force there. At present 
we should be seriously embarrassed to provide the ,force, as we have 
not got it, and shall not have it until the programme of new construc- 
tion voted by the Chambers is completed. A squadron of battle- 
ships of the second-class with torpedo-vessels and submarines will 
then be stationed there, ready to co-operate with our squadron from 
Toulon, which will perhaps find Bizerta a better base for operations 
than Toulon, particularly in the event of a war with Italy. 

Bizerta has the double advantage over Toulon of being nearer 
to the point where we should probably have to act in the event of 
war either with the Triple Alliance or with Great Britain, as it has 
nothing to fear from a bombardment from the sea. Nor is 
there much to fear from an attack on the land side, as the troops 
in Tunis and Algeria should be quite sufficient to deal with 
any hostile force, which might succeed in effecting a landing. On 
the whole, w2 may possibly find Bizerta better suited than Toulon 
to be the naval centre from which we shall best be able to operate 
in the Mediterranean. 

In some quarters the creation of a third port in the Western basin 
of the Mediterranean, near Gibraltar, is being advccated, which, with 
Toulon and Bizerta, would form a very powerful military triangle. 
It is impossible to deny the theoretical valuz of this point of view; 
there is no doubt that a large French naval harbour, situated, either 
at the mouth of the Taina, behind the island of Rachgoun, or at 
Mers-el-Kébir, near Oran, would be so situated as to be very useful. 
It would serve to divide the Italian or English forces, and 
would form a third base for our squadrons. But the moment does 
not seem to have arrived for the spending of 60 or 80 million francs 
at Rachgoun, which would be necessary for deepening the inner 
harbour, and making a dockyard and arsenal. It is no use, in fact, 
building dockyards if we have no ships to use them, which is the 
case at present; later on we may make a large harbour at Rachgoun 
or at Mers-el-Kébir, but for the present two arsenals in the Mediter- 
ranean are sufficient for all the ships of which we can dispose in that 
sea. We may, however, considerably increase the military value of 
both Toulon and Bizerta by the creation of centres for the Défense- 
Mobiles at well-selected points on the Mediterranean coasts of France, 
Corsica, Algeria, and Tunis. The Chambers have already approved 
of such centres. being formed at Mers-el-Kébir or Oran, Algiers, 
Bougie, Philippevill2, and Béne for Algeria; at Tunis, Sfax or Djerba 
for Tunis; at Ajaccio and Porto Vecchio for Corsica, with secondary 
centres at Bastia, Calvi, and Bonifacio, and they have voted a sum of 
12,000,000 francs (£489,000) for the necessary works to be carried out 
in Algeria, 

In Algeria, Tunis, and Corsica the Défenses-Mobiles will be 
powerful adjuncts to the land defence forces. What we have to fear 
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in these places, in case of a war with the Triple Alliance or Great 
Britain, will be the landing of troops at some badly defended spot, 
isolated from the railways, where the enemy would strive to firmly 
establish himself. If such enterpriszs were rendered possible, either 
by the destruction or blockading of our battle-squadrons, it would be 
to the army of North Africa to which we shouid have to look to 
defeat such attempts, and in such a case the torpedo-boats and sub- 
marines would prove valuable auxiliaries. If we have a sufficient 
number of these, they ought to be able to inflict heavy losses on the 
transports or even on the battle-ships protecting them. 

In Corsica, in order that they may be able to act with efficacy, 
it is necessary that they should be distributed on both sides of the 
island, as in bad weather it is often quite impossible for the boats 
to pass from one side of the island to the other, particularly 
through the Straits of Bonifacio. It is for that reason that 
Ajaccio has been selected on the West, and Porto Vecchio 
on the East side as centres. Bonifacio is only selected 
as a secondary station, as in bad weather the boats some- 
times cannot leave the harbour, while Ajaccio and Porto . Vecchio 
are both admirably suited for the operations of these little vessels. 
Later on, it may be possibl2 to organise Porto Vecchio as a centre 
for cruisers, but unfortunately it is not a healthy place. Six million 
francs (£240,000) has been voted by the Chambers for the necessaty 
works in Corsica. 

The expenses attendant upon the creation of real points d’appui 
abroad are so great that their number has necessarily to be limited. 
The Chambers have approved of the following being so completed :— 
Saigon for the Far East, Dizgo Suarez for the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific, and Dakar for the Atlantic. 

At Saigon for a long time past there has been a dockyard where 
large ships can be repaired, and a dock which will take in large 
cruisers ; but in view of our great intérests in the East, and the rivalry 
of other European Powers, it is necessary that our establishment 
there should be largely developed. 

At Diego Suarez work has only lately been commenced, but 
batteries are being erected for the defence of the harbour, and the 
Chambers have approved of the construction of a repairing basin and 
the necessary work-shops, and the provision of proper facilities for coal- 
ing. A sum of 10,000,000 francs (£400,000) has already been 
allotted for the works. 

At Dakar things are much more advanced, and when the work is 
completed we shall have a good harbour of refuge, with proper facilities 
for repairing and coaling vessels. Dakar is in communication with the 
interior by means of the railway which already runs to Saint Louis. 

There is some talk of making a base at Martinique, but in view 
of the proximity of the powerful colonies of another Power, and 
of the United States, to be of any use it would have to be a 
fortified base of the first order. In the state of our finances, of our 
fleet, and in view of the far greater commercial and political interests 
we have in the Far East, it would seem better that we should; at lzast 
for the present, direct our energizs to the doing what is necessary at 
Saigon and Diego Suarez, and the prompt completion of the works 
to which we have drawn attention will be for France the best 
guarantee for that peace which is so important to a brave and hard 


working Democracy. 





A SUGGESTION ON RECRUITING FOR THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


By Surgeon-Major W. C. BEEVOR, C.M.G., Scots Guards. 





ENGLAND, having arrived at the recognition of two 
economic facts, is just in the condition best fitted to grasp any valid 
suggestion regarding her existence as a nation. I refer to the all- 
important considerations, “What are we to do with our surplus male 
population ?” and ‘‘ How are we to maintain our unique position in the 
world 9” 

My professional experience has for some years pointed to the con- 
clusion that the answer to the first query is ‘‘ Use them sooner than 
you do’’; thus constituting an organisation which would help greatly 
to answer the second; contrast the mental and physical condition of 
British youth brought up in our Navy, with those nurtured for civil 
occupations, or for the Army. At the age of 18 years, a sailor is 
generally a “ man ”’; he is capable of thinking and acting for himself ; 
he has probably seen a good deal of the world beyond his own sphere; 
has had opportunities of contrasting his insular existence with that of 
other nations, and thereby found his own level. I regret such cannot 
be said of the vast majority of those just leaving school or college, 
and in the hands of the Army crammers. With training for civil 
occupations I have no experience, and refrain from discussing it; but 
my duties having lain in the paths of recruiting for the Army over 
19 years, I have often wished to join those who periodically air their 
opinions in public upon this all-important subject; hitherto retiring 
from the contest, lest my opinion should be classed with the useless 
effusions pervading the majority of such writings. 

Fresh experience having revived the old Adam, his vitality is 
unconquerable, and compels me to assert his opinions for the good, or 
otherwise, of the nation that claims my services. ‘‘ What shall we do 
with our boys?” is so often.asked by British fathers and mothers. 
‘What shall we do to obtain suitable men?” is just as often asked by 
those responsible for the up-keep of the Army; between them, they 
surely create a paradox: quite ridiculous in its simplicity—the one 
answers the other—and yet they go on seeking, one from the other, 
that solution of their anxieties which lies within the grasp of both. 
My apology for lauuching into print is based on a friendly feeling to 
lend a helping hand to both, from experiences gained in recruiting tor 
the Army. I repeat, you do not make the best of your young manhood 
—there is, however, one exception, our naval system—and as I write, 
there flits to and fro a type of man any nation might well be proud 
of ; this, though, is on board one of His Majesty’s battle-ships, and illus- 
trates the exception.. What is the rule? In our poorer ranks of 
society, vast numbers of youths are improperly fed, imperfectly edu- 
cated, and practically undisciplined. Contrast batches of Britisk 
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manhood, aged from 18 to 20 years, drawn without special selection 
from our Navy, with a similar number of the civil population, equal 
in age, who congregate at our recruiting centres, with the object of 
serving their country as soldiers. It is needless to compare details, 
the distinction is too obvious. 

Then let us set to work and devise a means of raising the one 
to the standard of the other. Obviously early enlistment is the key- 
note; some will at once pronounce it as impossible for the Army: I 
maintain they are wrong. And so, to defend my position :—Firstly, 
any sensible person must be impressed by the wanton waste o/ the 
good material which our civil requirements impose upon the poor 
classes in their life-work, from the ages of 14 to 18 years. In the 
vast majority of cases, parents are not able to bring up their children 
properly during this period. Both physical and mental requirements 
cannot be met. Universal degeneration results, the teeth decay, 
digestion becomes permanently disorganised, lung power diminishes, 
muscle and bone degenerate, mental vigour contracts, and pari passu, 
morality, courage, self-reliance, etc., leave this mortal frame. <A 
hideous and overdrawn picture, doubtless many will affirm; to these, 
I say, go to a recruiting centre of any part of the United Kingdom, 
and, with an unbiassed mind, investigate the physical condition of the 
candidates. I warrant they will come away sadder and wiser men. 
Much of this could be avoided, and an unprecedented supply of fine 
material for an Army ensured, if we enlisted on the same conditions 
as obtain in the Navy. My scheme, then, is to take boys from the 
age of twelve or fourteen years, of physically sound condition, and 
send them to their respective regimental depdts, where special arrange- 
ments are to be made for their training. As they become strong 
enough, I would draft them to their regiments. At the depot, and 
in the regiment, the boys should be kept as a separate unit from the 
full-grown soldiers; constitute, in fact, a cadet company. I anticipate 
an almost universal expression of disapproval: ‘‘ How ridiculous; who 
is going to pay for them?” In answer, I maintain the nation would 
save money on it. The Army certainly would. As to the State, much 
would be saved on the Poor Rates and Board Schools. The enormous 
sum now wasted on useless recruits, and those invalided after short 
periods of service, would be much curtailed. Then again, barrack 
expenses, such as sanitary, engineering, constructive, and renovating, 
could be greatly diminished, by the cadet company performing duties 
now paid for, by the State to outside contractors. How this could be 
brought about, I now proceed to discuss. A boy, on joining, should 
be graded according to age, physical capacity, and education. The 
very youngest, carefully fed, well clothed, and taught the elements of 
a sound, healthy life, especial care being taken of their teeth—these 
should be washed every night, if not every morning, and any defects 
at once renovated by the Army dentist. I maintain that on this 
count alone the State would save vast sums of money, for we invalid 
thousands each year from this preventable disability, each having 
wasted the public money to a degree varying with his length of service, 
and his periods of total uselessness when in hospital. ‘“ Whole armies ” 
were sent back from the South African war on account of defective 
teeth, and the hospitals frequently crowded with cases directly and 
indirectly due to this cause. People little know that defective masti- 
cation of food is a most potent cause of diarrhea and its attendant 
evils ; such as a predisposition to contract enteric fever and dysentery. 
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[ propose to bring up our soldiers in such a way as to avoid this 
national weakness. The cadets would have two hours in the school- 
room every day, and two hours devoted to physical drill, gymnastics, 
and the learning of some useful trade. The older boys to have much 
the same duty as the younger; but when an adequate standard of edu- 
cation had been passed, they should be given employment more directly 
connected with a soldier’s life. They could be employed as tailors, 
engineers, carpenters, shoeing-smiths, cooks, etc., and in this I maintain 
the cadet corps would prove its utility, and compensate the State for 
its maintenance. 

A boy of 16 or 18 years of age should be able to cook food, 
groom a horse, clean harness, guns, etc.; manufacture details of bar- 
rack buildings; repair surgical instruments, splints, bandages, etc. ; 
and perform many of the fatigues that are at present done by our 
soldiers, or by civilian contractors. The cadets would thereby relieve 
the fully-developed soldier of numberless little duties that now in- 
terfere with his purely professional training. As at present con- 
stituted, the scientific soldier’s curriculum is too short to make him 
efficient; and any arrangement, whereby he might be relieved of 
some of his numerous fatigues, would allow time for his more serious 
and useful studies. I say that no man is properly trained as a 
cavalry, mounted infantry, horse and field artillery or transport 
soldier, until he can shoe a horse and mend his own saddlery. If then 
they were brought up from boyhood in a cadet company, ample time 
would have been allowed for the attainment of such a standard. 

The Royal Engineers could expand their utility in many ways, 
provided they had companies of lads in training, upon whom they 
might call for carrying out the many constructive requirements iv 
barracks, camps, and other stations. 

The Army Service Corps could raise a splendid class of men, 
adepts in selection and preparation of food, in book-keeping, in horse 
and general transport management. Not that this splendid corps is 
already unprovided with such men; but anyone with experience in 
war, or peace manceuvres, will agree that it is much under-manned. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps would be able to increase its 
efficiency to an almost incalculable degree if it had young lads to train 
for its various branches. Cadet companies of this corps might save 
the State large sums in the manufacture of surgical appliances alone, 
and be of immense use to medical officers, by the construction of 
splints, instruments, etc. A workshop in each hospital or station, 
which we could depend upon for renovating instruments, would be a 
great comfort. That all-important question of hospital laundry work 
would be settled satisfactorily if each institution had its own laundry, 
and the work done, under supervision, by cadets. Think for a moment 
how beneficial it would be if each field hospital on active service had 
a portable workshop and laundry, to which the medical officers could 
send damaged instruments for immediate renovation, could fly with 
confidence for the manufacture of the many patterns of splints, and 
where hospital linen could be antiseptically washed. I maintain the 
State would save vast sums of money on this item alone; for thousands 
of sheets, blankets, instruments, bandages, etc., have at present to be 
destroyed on active service, for want of proper means of renovating 
them. As the cadets of this corps advanced in years, would they not 
make more efficient nurses, and assistants, than those enlisted, at 18 
years and upwards, from the ranks of our civil population? the 
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majority of whom are imperfectly educated, and have to learn the 
elements of discipline before they can be taught these technical details, 
upon which so often hangs the comfort, yea, the life, of sick and 
wounded soldiers. 

It will occur to many that one defect in my system is the un- 
certainty of a cadet attaining the physical standard of a soldier, even 
after the State has spent money on his bringing-up. My answer is 
that, no matter how small in stature, we can find a place in our Army 
for any man of sound constitution. Such occupations as artillery 
drivers, drummers, bandsmen, officers’ grooms and valets, clerks, cooks, 
engineer artificers, etc., are independent of the height of 2 man’s 
stature. Another apparent defect would seem to be the probability 
of a cadet wishing to leave the State service for civilian life, at the 
moment of his: becoming efficient. This might be provided for by 
properly-arranged terms of enlistment, whereby a cadet would have 
to repay the State by service of an appropriate length, or by pur- 
chasing his discharge. Regarding pay for cadets, it could be arranged 
on the principles which apply to the Navy—and probably an answer 
for all objections of the system will be found in the Regulations per- 
taining to our senior Service. 





NAVAL NOTES. 





Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have been 
made: Captains—C. H. Robertson, C.M.G., to “Latona’’; G. H. Cherry, 
to Portsmouth Fleet Reserve; L. G. Tufnell to “ Astrwa’’; F. H. Hender- 
son, C.M.G., to Medway Fleet Reserve; C. A. W. Hamilton to “ Bos- 
cawen”’; J. G. M. Field to “ Wallaroo,” for Naval Yard at Sydney; J. 
G. Hewitt to “ Katoomba” ; B. Curry to “ Terpsichore”; R. N. Ommanney 
to “ Andromeda’; E. R. Le Marchant to “ Brilliant’’; J. E. Bearcroft, 
C.B., to “ Essex,’’ T. D. W. Napier, M.V.O., to “Crescent”; T. Y. Greet 
to “Ocean’’ P. Hoskyns, C.M.G., M.V.O. to “ Adolus.” Commanders— 
G. Walton to “Apollo’”?; R. Hudleston to “Tartar’’; L. E. Power to 
a Alert.’’ 





The first-class cruiser “ Crescent’ commissioned at Portsmouth on the 
25th ult. as flag-ship on the Cape Station, where she relieves the “ Gib- 
raltar ’’?; Rear-Admiral J. Durnford, C.B., D.S.O., is to hoist his flag on 
board her on the 15th inst., and she is to leave for her destination on the 
17th inst. The new first-class battle-ship “Cornwallis” commissioned at 
Chatham on the 9th ult., for service on the Mediterranean Station, where 
she will relieve the first-class battle-ship “ Renown ” ; she left on the 22nd 
ult. for her destination. The first-class cruiser “ Argonaut,’’ relieved from 
the China Station, paid off on the 16th ult. at Chatham. The first-class 
cruiser “Diadem” arrived at Plymouth on the 26th ult. with relieved 
crews from the Australian Station. The first-class cruiser “ Andromeda ” 
commissioned at Portsmouth on the Ist. inst. for China, where 
she will relieve the first-class cruiser “Blenheim’’; she left on 
the 12th inst. for her destination. The second-class cruiser “ Leander ”’ 
left Sheerness on the 8th ult. for-the Mediterranean, where she will serve 
as depét-ship for the destroyer flotilla on the station. The second-class 
cruiser “ Scylla’’ arrived at Sheerness on the 10th ult. with the paid-off 
crew of the third-class cruiser ‘“‘ Mildura ” from Australia, and she is to 
take out a new crew for the second-class cruiser “‘Terpsichore’’ on the 
Cape Station, which ship is to recommission at Simon’s Town. The 
second-class cruiser “ Astrea” commissioned at Chatham on the 25th ult. 
for the Mediterranean, where she will relieve the second-class cruiser 
“Diana.” The third-class cruiser “ Barracouta’”’ arrived at Plymouth on 
the 8th ult. from the Cape, and proceeded to Sheerness, where she will pay 
off. The sloop “Nymphe” arrived at Portsmouth on the 17th ult. from 
the South Atlantic Station, and will pay off at that port. 


The Admiralty have issued orders for the first-class battle-ship 
“Russell”? to be relieved on the Mediterranean Station by the new first- 


class battle-ship “Queen,’’ which is to be commissioned at Devonport on 
a. 
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7th April. On the arrival of the “Queen” at Gibraltar, the first-class 
vattle-ship “ Exmouth” is to proceed to Chatham, where her crew will turn 
over to the new iirst-class battle-ship ‘Prince of Wales,’”’ which will 
relieve her on the Mediterranean Station. The second-class battle-ship 
“Anson ’’ is to pay off on the same day as the “ Exmouth,’ and on the 
following day her crew will join the “ Exmouth,’’ which will be com- 
missioned to relieve the “ Anson” in the Home Fleet, and will become 
the flag-ship of the Commander-in-Chief. The “ Prince of Wales,’’ which 
is to become a Portsmouth ship for manning and other purposes, is to 
proceed to the Mediterranean at once when commissioned. The “ Russell” 
will arrive at Devonport on 24th March, pay off on 6th April, and after 
the transfer of her crew to the “Queen” will be commissioned on 7th 
April by the crew of the second-class battle-ship “ Benbow,” for service 
in the Home Fleet. ‘The “ Benbow ”’ will be paid off into the Reserve at 
Devonport. The “ Queen” is to become a Portsmouth ship for manning 
and other purposes, and the “ Russell”? a Devonport ship. 





Lhe Navy Estimates.—The First Lords Statement.—The First Lord's 
*“ Statement explanatory of Navy Estimates, 1904-5,” was issued on 24th 
February as a Parliamentary paper [Cd. 1,959]. In accordance with the 
form adopted last year, the general “ Statement,’’ which we print in full 
below, is followed by an appendix containing a detailed “Statement of 
Work, 1903-1904,’’ reviewing the work accomplished in various departments 
during the administrative year now drawing to a close :-— 

The Estimates for 1904-5 amount to £36,889,000, as opposed to 
£34,457,000 for the current year. More than half of this increase is accounted 
for by the fact that it is proposed to pay the whole balance still due on 
the lst April in respect of the two recently purchased battle-ships, formerly 
belonging to Chile, and to provide the ammunition for them, during the next 
financial year. 

The rest is due to the expansion of the Fleet, affecting the charge for 
matériel and stores in Votes 8 and 9, and that for the personnel especially 
in Votes 1 and 2 and 7; the increase also to the pay of the Army necessitates 
a corresponding increase to that of the Royal Marines in Votes 1 and 2; in 
Vote 10 there is a further large increase for interest and sinking fund in 
respect of the Naval Works Loan Acts. : 

The Board of Admiralty are well aware that the charge they are asking 
Parliament to sanction is a heavy one; but Parliament must remember 
how heavy is the responsibility cast by it on the Board of providing the 
country with a Navy strong enough to sustain a struggle with the Navies 
of any two Powers, and also strong enough to ensure reasonable security 
to its vast sea-borne trade and to the food supply of the people. 

The Board ask for nothing which they do not believe to be necessary 
for this purpose. They have avoided, and will avoid, giving any stimulus 
to the expansion of armaments by the formulation of large programmes 
of construction; but when such programmes are adopted by other Powers, 
they have no choice but to take them into account in framing their own 
shipbuilding policy. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The distribution of work between the members of the Board of 
Admiralty has been modified with a view to simplification and to the further 
consolidation under each member of the Board of a definite sphere of 
work. The Senior Naval Lord remains as hitherto responsible for advice 
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on naval policy, for the distribution and war organisation of the Fleet, and 
for its general discipline and efficiency; the Second Naval Lord is re- 
sponsible for the personnel, the Controller for the matériel, and the Junior 
Naval Lord for the supply of stores and the organisation of transport; the 
Civil Lord is responsible for the Works Department; the Financial Secre- 
tary is responsible for the finance, and the Secretary for correspondence 
and the management of the Office. 

The staff of the Naval Ordnance Department has been strengthened 
by the addition of an officer of the Royal Marine Artillery and additional 
writers. 

The staff of the Naval Intelligence Department has been. increased by 
an additional Naval Attaché, of whom there are now six, stationed re- 
spectively at Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, Washington, and Tokio ; 
by a Commander and three Lieutenants,! Royal Navy, by an Engineer 
Commander, Royal Navy, by a Lieut.-Colonel and Major, Royal Marines, 
and by four Civil Servants. This Department, the work of which is dis- 
tributed between four divisions—mobilisation, war, foreign, and trade— 
is, as I have stated in previous Memoranda, steadily developing. 

It must, however, bs borne in mind that, whereas map-making is one of 
the principal functions of a Military Intelligence Department, the very 
important and responsible work of making and correcting charts for the 
Navy is in the system of the Admiralty entrusted to a special Department, 
that of the Hydrographer, and that the work of that officer in all that 
relates to the preparation of thé Navy for war is co-ordinated with that 
of the Director of Naval Intelligence by the real chief of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department, the Senior Naval Lord himself. The administrative 
changes reported in previous years are all working smoothly and well. 


PERSONNEL. 

Two years ago I recognised my special responsibility for devising a 
remedy for the future for the absence from the Flag List of a due propor- 
tion of younger officers, and last year I was able to announce that the 
Committee presided over by Lord Goschen, which had been appointed to 
assist the Admiralty in the complicated and difficult question of the pro- 
motion and retirement of officers, had sent in its report. That report has 
since been dealt with by the Board, and the principal recommendations made 
by them, which have received His Majesty’s approval by Order in Council, 
affect the Regulations as follows :— 

Admirals of the Fleet will as at present be retired at the age of 70. 
Admirals and Vice-Admirals will be retired at the age of 65, or at any age 
so soon as five years have elapsed since they last served as Flag Officers. 
Vice-Admirals are to be retired on attaining the rank of Admiral, if they 
have not been employed as Vice-Admiral, as at present. Rear-Admirals 
are to be retired at the age of 60, or at any age so soon as three and 
a-half years have elapsed since they last served as Rear-Admiral, or 
if they have not served as Rear-Admiral, so soon as three and a-half years 
have elapsed since their promotion to the rank of Rear-Admiral, or five 
years since their last service as Captain has ceased. Flag officers who have 
not hoisted their flags will be retired at the age of 60. 

Captains are to be retired at the age of 55, or at any age if three years 
have elapsed since they last served as Captain; or, if they have not served 
as Captain, so soon as three years have elapsed since their promotion to 
the rank of Captain. 


1To be appointed shortly as soon as available. 
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Commanders are to be retired at the age of 50, or at any age if three 
years have elapsed since they last served as Commander; or, if they have 
not served as Commander, since their service as Lieutenant ceased. 

Lieutenants are to be retired at the age of 45, or at any age if three 
years have elapsed since they last served as Lieutenant; or, if they have 
not served as Lieutenant, since their last service as Sub-Lieutenant ceased. 

Vlag Officers, Captains, and Commanders are to be allowed to retire 
at any age at the discretion of the Admiralty on the scale of retired pay 
provided by the Regulations. In connection with this provision, certain 
improvements are to be effected in respect of the scale of retired pay for 
Captains. 

The size of the Flag List has been fixed at 92. 

These Regulations began to take effect from 8th December, 1903, the 
date of His Majesty’s Order in Council. 

The general effect of these changes should be materially to increase the 
flow of promotion; but they will not, of course, affect any officer in respect 
of the rank in which he is now serving. An officer will, however, begin to 
be affected by them directly he is promoted to a rank higher than that 
which he at present holds. The effect of these changes on the average 
age of officers on the Flag List cannot be immediately operative; but in a 
few years they should ensure that those Lieutenants and Commanders 
who, through their exceptional merit, receive promotion at a comparatively 
early age, will, when they pass on to the Flag’ List, form a constant and 
larger proportion of younger Flag Officers than are at present to be found 
there. 

It will be noticed at once that it is not proposed to change the present 
rule by which promotion from the Captains’ List to the Flag List is by 
seniority and not by selection. The present system works well, and, in 
my opinion, a better cannot be devised so long as the principle of selection, 
although not applied to the promotion of Flag Officers, is applied rigorously 
to their employment. The question to be considered in respect of each 
vacancy must be which is the Flag Officer most fitted to fill the appoint- 
ment. I have great sympathy for those officers who find themselves passed 
over by the application of this system; but the larger the Flag List the 
less difficult will be the position of such officers, and the good of the 
Service is the only thing which can be considered. It cannot in any way 
be reckoned a reflection on an officer that he should be passed over, the 
number of possible appointments being smaller than the number of officers 
on the Flag List. 

It must always be remembered that the reserve powers in the hands 
of the Board are ample. In the first place, the undoubted right is 
reserved to the Crown to select any Captain to be a Flag Officer by Order 
in Council quite irrespectively of his place on the Captains’ List. In the 
second place, the Board have full discretion as to the employment of Com- 
modores of the first and second class, and the Regulations defining their 
status and authority are well known. It is not, however, so generally 
known that by the Order in Council of the 21st November, 1855, in response 
to the Memorial of the Board of Admiralty of the 19th November of the 
same year, the Board possess full power to confer on any Naval Officer 
temporary or local rank, and that a Captain, being granted the temporary 
or local rank of Rear-Admiral under this Order in Council, would enjoy 
the same authority, precedence, emoluments, profits, and advantages in all 
respects as if he held such rank by the ordinary course of promotion in the 
Navy. The reason why this reserve power of the Board of Admiralty has 
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not been more widely known is that, by some erring in editing, this Order 
in Council was headed in the published book of Orders in Council by the 
words “ Flag Officers,” and has accordingly been held hitherto to confer 
on the Admiralty only the power of giving the temporary or local rank of 
Admiral to a Vice-Admiral or of Vice-Admiral to a Rear-Admiral. In the 
original document, however, no such heading appears, and there is no 
doubt that the real scope of the Order in Council is as I have stated. 

The War Course at Greenwich has continued its work with ever-increas- 
ing value to the Service. It has been settled that henceforward two com- 
plete courses will be held in each year, so as to minimise as much as 
possible the risk of an officer having to go to sea before his course is 
completed. A short course has also been established for Flag Officers, a 
commencement from which developments will undoubtedly ensue. 


The question of the relative ranks of the officers of the Engineer, 
Medical, and Accountant branches has, I hope, been satisfactorily settled. 
It must be remembered that whereas all officers of these branches (except 
in cases of misconduct or inefficiency) receive promotion in course of time, 
only a proportion of Lieutenants can ever become Commanders. It is, 
therefore, not unjust that the average age of officers of the Engineer, 
Medical, and Accountant branches of the relative rank of Lieutenant should 
be somewhat higher than the average age of the Lieutenants themselves. 


A scheme has been adopted, both in connection with the Medical 
branch and with the Chaplains of the Navy, by which young surgeons and 
young clergymen, who may not desire to make the Navy their permanent 
sphere of work, may join it for four or five years, at the end of which time 
they may either join the Service permanently at the discretion of the 
Admiralty, or leave it with a substantial gratuity. There is no intention 
of substituting temporary Chaplains or temporary Surgeons for the per- 
manent service; but it is hoped that the permanent service may acquire 
a valuable supplement from a class of professional men who might not 
otherwise have joined it. As the scheme has only just come into operation, 
it is too soon to say whether it is going to succeed. 


Since my last memorandum was issued, Professor J. A. Ewing, F.R.S., 
late Professor of Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge, has 
been appointed Director of Naval Education and Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of Naval Education. The new scheme of entry and training 
of naval cadets has had the advantage of his supervision almost from the 
commencement, and it has been inaugurated at the New Royal Naval 
College at Osborne under excellent auspices. The greatest credit is due 
to all those who were responsible for the fact that, within nine months from 
the approval of the new scheme of entry and training, complete accom- 
modation for nearly 80 cadets had been provided at Osborne; the staff had 
been appointed, and the cadets themselves were under training. 

The Board of Admiralty are glad to take this opportunity of expressing 
their warm acknowledgments to H.M. Office of Works for their assistance 
in the matter. 

I am laying before Parliament, as a separate paper, the reports of the 
first two Committees of Inspection which have assisted me in selecting can- 
didates for nomination under the new scheme. The plan has been worked 
with scrupulous fairness, and has proved to be a complete success. 

The gunnery of the Fleet continues steadily to improve. 

During the year the changes in the system of training of the boys and 
men and officers of the Fleet have been matured and finally settled. 
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The boys.in the training-ships will no longer receive any instruction 
which is solely applicable to the management of sailing-ships, and in place 
of the training they have hitherto received on masts and yards, there has 
been substituted a more extensive training in gunnery and an elementary 
training in mechanical and stokehold work. The entry and training of 
boy artificers is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The pay of the signalling ratings has been so improved that there is 
now no dearth of candidates. Proficiency in the use of mechanical tools 
and in stokehold work will in future form part of the examination for the 
rating of able seamen, and the course of training of ordinary seamen has been 
readjusted accordingly. A complete system of physical and gymnastic 
training has been introduced into the Fleet, and a new scheme for the 
training and organisation of naval bands has been promulgated and the 
work has commenced. 

The system under which the gunnery and torpedo ratings and the 
gunnery and torpedo officers have been selected and trained has been re- 
adjusted, and to a large extent reorganised. 

In respect of the gunnery ratings, the object in view has been to reserve 
the gunnery schools for the higher gunnery ratings only, and to ensure 
that the general gunnery training of the Fleet shall be carried on con- 
tinuously in the ships at sea and in the naval barracks at the home ports. 


In respect of the gunnery officers, the grades have been rearranged 
into three classes, of which the highest only will receive the training of 
scientific artillerists. The instruction of the other grades will be mainly 
practical. The training of navigating officers has been reorganised, and the 
“ Mercury ” set apart as a special instructional ship for the purpose. The 
Board have now under consideration a scheme for increasing the number 
of interpreters, and the facilities and inducements to officers of the Navy 
of all branches, and of the Royal Marines, for attaining proficiency in 
foreign languages. 

The numbers voted for the current year were 127,000 officers and men 
active service ratings. Recruiting has been very satisfactory. 

The increase proposed for next year is 4,000, and it will consist of the 
following ratings and ranks :— 

Officers oak 

Warrant Officers 

Seamen 

Artisans, &c. 

Electricians 

Stokers fee ae oe mat 

Ratings raised in Australia and New Zealand 
Marines (Naval Bands) ... 


Less reduction of— 
Boys ie we os ie «ve 40 


Miscellaneous at ay Be. 216 
== 1,456 


Total ... Si Fe? ... 4,000 


During the last Session of Parliament an Act was passed enabling the 
Board of Admiralty to make it a condition of enlistment for non-continuous 
service that, after a limited period of service in the Fleet, the men so 
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enlisted should join the Royal Fleet Reserve for the unexpired: portion of 
12 years. 

It is certain that the full number of 625 stokers and 375 seamen 
proposed by the Naval Reserves Committee will have been enlisted before 
the end of the present financial year, and it is proposed to include the same 
number of non-continuous service men in the increase of next year. 


The Royal Fleet Reserve shows very satisfactory progress, and already 
numbers 8,875 men. The Royal Naval Reserve is at length increasing in 
numbers, and six ships of the “ Apollo”’ class have been established as sea- 
going drill-ships round the coast of Great Britain and Ireland. There has 
not been time to bring into operation all the recommendations of the Naval 
Reserves Committee in respect of the Royal Naval Reserves generally, or 
of the new class of firemen, R.N.R., and engine-room artificers, R.N.R.., 
and of warrant engineers, R.N.R., but I look forward to great progress 
being made with these developments next year. In respect of the officers, 
a considerable addition to the establishment is contemplated, and increased 
care is to be taken in the selection of candidates for commissions. 


The Newfoundland branch of the Royal Naval Reserve is making steady 
progress; and, now that the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand have adopted the Naval Agreement, I hope that strong branches 
will shortly be established in Australia and New Zealand; it is hoped also 
shortly to establish a branch at Malta. 

The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve has made an excellent start both 
on the Thames and on the Clyde; in each case about 1,000 men have been 
enrolled. Negotiations are now in progress for the establishment of 
divisions on the Severn, on the Forth, on the Tay, on the Mersey, on the 
lower Thames, and on the east and south coast. 

Last year I was able to announce that the work of the Admiral 
Superintendent of Reserves had been entirely severed from the command of 
the Home Fleet. I have now to report that that officer, has received the 
new designation of Admiral Commanding Coast Guard and Reserves, and 
his office has been reorganised on a strictly naval basis. Although he has 
no responsibility for command of a sea-going fleet, he holds a position 
analogous to that of a naval Commander-in-Chief at a home port with a 
naval staff of his own and an office in London. Great Britain and Ireland 
have been divided into six Coast Guard districts, each under the command 
of a Captain living on shore, who is responsible to the Admiral Commanding 
Coast Guard and Reserves; or, in the case of the two Irish districts, to the 
Senior Officer on the coast of Ireland. The responsibility of the Admiral 
Commanding Coast Guard and Reserves includes the Royal Naval Re- 
serve and the new Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, in respect of which last 
force he is assisted by an Admiralty Volunteer Committee, of which Mr. 
C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey, K.C., acts as chairman. 


CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 


All the money voted for the year 1903-4 will have been earned and 
spent by the 3lst March. The progress of the work has been satisfactory, 
and it has been necessary also to ask Parliament to sanction a Supple- 
mentary Vote for £1,308,000, of which sum, however, over half is on account 
of the first instalments of payment for the two battle-ships built for Chile, 
which have been recently purchased. The amount proposed in the Esti- 
mates for 1904-5 for new construction is £11,654,176, of which about one 
million is for the completion of the purchase of the battle-ships mentioned 
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above, and £642,083 will be devoted to the commencement of new ships. 
It had been the original intention of the Board, as announced in Parliament, 
to give out the three battle-ships of the 1903-4 programme to contract, and 
to commence in the dockyards in April, 1904, three battle-ships of the 
1904-5 programme. The progress of the work in the dockyards towards 
the end of 1903 had, however, been so satisfactory that it became a matter 
of importance to commence new construction in them at as early a date 
as possible. It was decided, therefore, to reverse the procedure, and 
instead of giving out the three battle-ships of the 1903-4 programme to 
contract, to commence them in the dockyards. As the preparation of the 
new design had not then reached that stage of completion which would 
have enabled the ships to have been commenced at once, and as experience 
had shown that four sister ships form a unit possessed of great tactical 
and administrative convenience, it was further decided that these battle- 
ships should be of the same design as the ‘“‘ King Edward VII.,” bringing 
that class up to a homogeneous squadron of eight battle-ships, or two 
divisions of four each. The three last battle-ships of this class will be 
called the “ Britannia,” “ Hibernia,’’ and “ Africa.’’ 

In February last, in answer to a question in the House of Commons as 
to whether the Admiralty were prepared to purchase two battle-ships which 
were being constructed in England for the Chilean Government at a cost 
of £2,200,000, it was stated that the question had been considered by the 
Board, and that it was not proposed to purchase those ships, as not being 
suitable for their purpose. I desire to explain shortly the meaning of this 
reply, and the reasons why the Board have subsequently bought these ships. 

In principle it does not suit the Board to have in the Fleet one or two 
battleships of a special design. The tactical and administrative advan- 
tages of a homogeneous squadron are so great that the principle of modern 
building policy in respect of battle-ships is unquestionably to build in 
homogeneous squadrons. The application of such a principle must, however, 
obviously be governed by the circumstances of the moment, and the price 
of a given ship. Under the circumstances which existed a year ago it did 
not seem to the Board advantageous to the country to invest £2,200,000 in 
these ships; but under the circumstances of the present moment it did 
appear to them a good bargain for the country that they should be pur- 
chased for £1,875,000. These ships have been renamed the “Swiftsure” 
and the “ Triumph.”’ 

The battle-ships of the 1904-5 programme will be given out to contract, 
and will be the first ships of a new design, which will be knewn as the 
“ Lord Nelson ” class. 

Between Ist April, 1903, and 31st March, 1904, inclusive, the following 
ships will have been completed and passed into the Fleet Reserve :—- 

6 Battle-ships— 
“Prince of Wales.” ‘ Cornwallis.” 
“ Queen.”’ “ Duncan.’’ 
“ Albemarle.” “ Exmouth.” 


9 Armoured Cruisers— 
“ Euryalus.”’ “ Essex.’ 
“ Bedford.’’ “ Lancaster.”’ 
“ Berwick.’ “ Monmouth.’* 
* Cumberland.”’ “ Suffolk.’’ 
“ Donegal.” 

] Second-Class Cruiser— 
“Challenger.” 


’ 
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2 Sloops— 
“ Cadmus.” * Chio.”’ 
3 Submarines— 
11 Destroyers. 
8 Torpedo-boats. 
1 Repairing-ship and 
1 Surveying vessel (purchased). 


On 1st April, 1904, there will be under construction :— 

8 Battle-ships. 23 Destroyers. 

13 Armoured Cruisers. 11 Submarines. 

1 Second-class Cruiser. 1 River Gun-boat, and 

4 Third-class Cruisers. A new Admiralty Yacht. 

8 Scouts. 
And it is expected that between the lst April, 1904, and the 31st March, 
1905, inclusive, the following ships will have been completed and passed 
into the Fleet Reserve :— 

3 Battle-ships. 8 Destroyers. 

5 Armoured Cruisers. 10 Submarines. 

1 Second-class Cruiser. 1 River Gun-boat, and 

4 Third-class Cruisers. The New Yacht. 


It is proposed to commence during the financial year 1904-5 :— 
2 Battle-ships. 14 Destroyers. 
4 Armoured Cruisers. 10 Submarines. 


The purchase of the two batitle-ships being built for Chile has 
necessarily modified the situation, and accordingly Parliament is asked to 
approve of the commencement of two new battle-ships instead of three, and 
of their commencement in the autumn instead of in April as proposed last 
year. 

Steady progress has been made during the year with the policy of re- 
construction, announced in my statement of two years ago. By the 31st 
March next the work will have been completed in respect of the battle- 
ships “ Barfleur’”’ and “Centurion,” and of the battle-ships of the “Royal 
Sovereign ” class except the “ Repulse,’ which isin hand, and the “ Hood,” 
in which ship, owing to the different conditions of stability, arising from 
the fact that she alone of the class possesses turrets, the Director of Naval 
Construction is not able to advise casemating the upper-deck 6-inch guns. 
The work has been completed on the “ Powerful”? and “ Terrible,” and on 
the following second-class cruisers (Fleet ram class) :— 

“ Furious.” “ Arrogant.”’ 

And “ Talbot ”’ class— 

“ Juno.”’ “ Dido.”’ 
“ Doris.”’ “ Isis.” 
“Venus.” 

During the year 1904-5, it is expected that work on the “ Gladiator ”’ 
and “ Vindictive ” (Fleet ram class) and the “ Eclipse,’’ “ Diana,’ “ Talbot,” 
“Minerva” (“ Talbot ’’ class) will be completed. 

The policy of completing in every respect in private yards the ships 
built in private yards, and of effecting repairs in private yards, has been 
wholly successful. 


In respect of the dockyards, I think it can fairly be stated that steps 
have been taken in the current year which will greatly increase both their 
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efficiency and the economy of their work. Parliament has sanctioned a 
loan for the purpose of an electric installation in all the dockyards, which 
will completely furnish them both with light and power, and under a 
special sub-head HH. of Vote 8, Parliament is being asked to make a 
special provision in the years 1904-5 and 1905-6 in respect of dockyard 
machinery. : 

There is at present a good deal of obsolete machinery in the yards; the 
votes asked for in the two years will enable the Board to get rid of all 
machinery that is out of date, and to complete the equipment of the yards 
with machinery of the newest and most economical type. 

The experiments with oil fuel have continued without a day’s inter- 
mission, and I think it can be accurately stated that in no country has 
greater attention been given to this subject or the experiments been more 
exhaustive. The progress has been slow but sure; it is not a matter which 
can be hurried; the great difficulties connected with the satisfactory use 
cf oil in ships of war can only be overcome by patience and continual ex- 
periment; the experience gained with the “Mars” and “ Hannibal” in 
the Channel Fleet with their cylindrical boilers has been utilised in respect 
of the Belleville boilers of the ‘‘ Bedford,” which has now been commissioned 
for service in the Channel Fleet. Simultaneously with the experiments in 
the use of oil fuel, the question of its storage and supply is being carefully 
studied. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FLEET. 


The Parlia nents of the Commonwealth of Australia and of New Zealand 
have sanctioned the proposals of the Colonial Conference of 1902, and the 
Australian Siquadron will, as soon as possible, be constituted as described 
in the papers already laid before Parliament. 


The poicy of composing the squadrons or divisions of squadrons of 
battle-ships in the Home, Channel, Mediterranean, and China Fleets of 
homogeneotis -classes of ships has been steadily adhered to. The Home 
Fleet will shortly be composed of four ships of the “ Royal Sovereign ” 
class, and of a faster division consisting of two ships of the “Duncan” 
class and the two ships recently purchased. The Channel Fleet will 
contain eight ships of the “ Majestic” class; and the Mediterranean Fleet 
will include eight ships of the “Formidable” class and four ships of the 
“Duncan” class. In the China Fleet there will be four battle-ships of the 
“ Canopus” class, with the “ Centurion ” and “ Barfleur.’’ 

The Cruiser Squadron consists of two ships of the “ Drake”’ class and 
four of the “Monmouth” class. In addition, two armoured cruisers are 
attached to each of the Home, Channel, Mediterranean, and China Fleets, 
and one to the Australian Squadron. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet has been given complete 
and continuous command of the Home destroyer flotillas, and an additional 
Rear-Admiral has been appointed to the Mediterranean Fleet. 


I append the usual statement of the work done in the past year by the 
various departments of the Admiralty. 
SELBORNE. 
1st February, 1904. 
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THE ESTIMATES. 
The Navy Estimates for the year 1904-5 have been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary paper [65], and the following is an abstract showing the increases 
and decreases as compared with the corresponding votes for last year :— 








| ‘. : : | Difference on Net 
Net Estimates. Estimates. 


1903-1904, Increase. | Bedesem 





Total 
I.—Numbers. Numbers. Numbers. | Numbers. | Numbers. 
Total number of officers, 


seamen, boys,Coastguard, 
and Royal Marines ___.... 131,100 127,100 | 4,000 





£ £ 
[l.—Effective Services. 
| Wages, etc., of officers, sea- 
men, and boys, Coast- 
guard, and Royal Marines} 6,691,000 6,312,800 | 
Victualling and clothing 
forthe Navy... 2,428,000 2,292,500 | 
| Medical establishments and 
| services ... aes 43 293,000 f | 34,000 
| Martial law... “a “n 1 5,500 | — 
| Educational services A 154,000 37,900 
| Scientific services... ne 72,600 3,200 
Royal Naval Reserves __... 404,500 297, 500 | 107,000 
| Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
Maintenance, ete. :— | 
Section I.—Personnel | 3,044,200 2,991,800 | 52,400 
Section I[I.—Matériel | 5,062,800 4,786,700 | 276, 100 
Section IfI.—Contract 
work... ..  ...| 10,314,000 | 9,571,500 | 
Naval armaments . ...| 3,646,000 3,206,100 | 
| Works, buildings, and re- 
pairs at home and abroad| 1,634,200 1,502,000 | 
| Miscellaneous effective | 
services ... ae me 444,000 409,500 | 34,500 
Admiralty Office... Ae 327,400 306,400 | 21,000 
| 
| 


742,500 
439,900 


132,200 





Total effective services ...| 34,531,200 | 32,136,800 2,394,400 





IIl.—Non-Effective 
Services. 

3 | Half-pay, reserved, and| 
retired pay oa --| 796,200 784,300 11,900 
Naval and marine pensions, 
" gratuities, and compas- 
sionate allowances ...| 1,208,800 1,186,300 22,500 
15 | Civil pensions and gratui- 
ties 353,300 350,100 3,200 
Total non-effective ser- 
VICES: 0, ea ...| 2,358,300 2,320,700 37,600 


Grand total ... ...| 86,889,500 | 34,457,500 2s 432,000 
Net Increase a. aa eins es bis as £2,432,000 
































—- 





GENERAL. 


The war-ships, exclusive of torpedo-boats, launched during the year 
1903, with their tonnage, I.H.P., and estimated speed, were as follows :— 


Vv " 
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Great Britain.—First-class battle-ships :—*‘ King Edward VII,” “ Common- 

wealth,’ * Dominion,” “ Hindustan,” of 16,350 tons, 18,000-I.H.P.. 

and 185 knots speed; ‘“Swiitsure” (ex-“ Constitucion ”. 

“Triumph ” (ex-“ Libertad”), of 11,800 tons, 13,000-I.H.P., and 2U 

knots speed. First-class armoured cruisers :—‘ Antrim,’”’ “Car- 

narvon,” ‘“ Hampshire,” of 10,850 tons, 21,000-I1.H.P., and 22°3 knots 

speed ; ‘ Suffolk.’”’ of 9,800 tons, 22,000-I.H.P., and 23 knots speed. 

Third-ciass cruisers.—‘ Amethyst,’’ “ Topaze,’’ of 3,000 tons, 9,800- 

I.H.P., and 21:7 knots speed. Sloops :—* Clio,’ “Cadmus,” of 

1,096 tons, 1,400-[.H.P., and 14 knots speed. Torpedo-boat de- 

stroyers :—‘“ Arun,’ “Blackwater,” “Foyle,” “Itchen,’ “ Cher- 

well,” “Dee,” “Erne,” “ Exe,’ “ Ettrick,” “ Derwent,” “Eden,” 

“Waveney,” “Kennet,” “ Teviat,’’ ‘ Usk,” of 550 tons, 7,000- 

I.H.P., and 25°5 knots speed. Submarines: — “A 2,” “A 3.” 

Admiralty yacht :—‘“ Enchantress,’ of 3,500 tons, and 18 knots 

speed. River gun-boat :—“ Widgeon,” of 195 tons, 800-I.H.P., and 

11 knots speed. shin 
Austria-Hungary. iirst-class battle-ship : — “Erzherzog Karl,” of Gene 

10,600 tons, 14,000-I.H.P., and 19 knots speed. First-class armoured Kari 

cruiser :—“ St. Georg,” of 7,300 tons, 13,000-I.H.P., and 21 knots Divi: 

speed. E. P 
Denmark.—Battle-ship :—‘“ Aifert Fischer,” of 3,500 tons, 4,200-I1.H.P., i Le C 
Mine 
es : as = Def 
France.—First-class battle-ship “ Patrie,” of 14,865 tons, 17,500-I.H.P., Offic 

and 18 knots speed. First-class armoured cruiser :—“ Jules Ferry,”’ 

of 12,550 tons, 27,500-I1.H.P., and 22 knots speed. Torpedo-boat r 

destroyers :—“ Dard,” “ Mousqueton,” “ Pistolet,’’ “ Bélier,” “ Cata- 29th 

pulte,’’ “ Bombarde,’”’ “ Arbaléte,’’ “Sarbacane,” “ Epieu,” “ Har- port 

pon,’ “Fronde,”’ of 304 tons, 6,300-I.H.P., and 28 knots speed. es 

Submarines :—“ Alose,”’ ‘ Anguille,” “ Bonite,’’ “ Castor,” ‘“ Dorade,” bebo 

“ Esturgeon,’’ “ Grondin,” “ Loutre,”’ “ Ludion,’”’ “ Lynx,” “ Méduse,” ayy: 

“ Naiade,’”’ “ Otarie,”’ “Oursin,” “ Perle,’”? “ Phoque,” “ Protée,”’ iia 

“Thon,’”’ “ Souffleur,”’? “ Truite,’ of 68 tons, 12 knots speed on sur- beens 

face, and 8 knots below. lass 


and 15°5 knots speed. 


Gcermany.—First-class battle-ships :—‘“ Elsass,’’ “ Preussen,” ‘ Hessen,’’ of squay 
13,200 tons, 16,000-I.H.P., and 18 knots’ speed First-class temp 
armoured cruiser :—‘“ Roon,’’? of 9,600 tons, 17,000-I.H.P., and 21 need 
knots speed. Third-class cruisers: — “Hamburg,” “ Bremen,” r 
“ Berlin,” of 3,000 tons, 10,000-I.H.P., and 22 knots speed. _ First- Ist ] 
class gun-boat :—“Eber,’’ of 980 tons, 1,300-I.H.P., and 13:5 knots 
speed. River gun-boats :—“ Tsingtau,” “ Vaterland,” of 170 tons, 
1,300-I.H.P., and 13 knots speed. Torpedo-boat destroyers :—Nos. 

117, 118, 119, of 350 tons, 6,000-I.H.P., and 28 knots speed. 

Italy.—First-class battle-ships :--“Vittorio-Emanuele III.,’’ “Regina Elena,” 
of 12,625 tons, 19,000-I.H.P., and 20 knots speed. Torpedo-boat 
destroyer :—“ Borea,’’ of 330 tons, 6,000-I.H.P., and 30 knots speed. 


Japan.—First-class armoured cruiser :—“ Kasuga” (ex-“ Moreno”), of 7,700 
tons, 13,000-I.H.P., and 20 knots speed. Third-ciass cruiser :— 
“Tsushima,’”’ of 3,420 tons, 9,500-I.H.P., and 20 knots speed. 
Torpedo-boat destroyers :—“ Harusame,” “Murasame,’’ “ Hayatori,” 
“ Asagiri,” of 380 tons, 6,000-I.H.P., and 26 knots speed. 

Portugal.—First-class gun-boat :—“ Patria,” of 630 tons, 1,800-I.H.P., and 
15 knots speed. 
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Russia. First-class battle-ship :—“ Slava,” of 13,550 tons, 16,300-I.H.P., 
and 18 knots speed. First-class cruisers :—“ Kagul,” “Oleg,” of 
6,675 tons, 19,500-I.H.P., and 23 knots speed. Third-class cruisers : 
— “Almaz,” “Izumrud,” “Jemchug,’ of 3,100 tons, 17,000 
I1.H.P., and 24 knots speed. Torpedo-boat destroyers :—“ Zavidni,”’ 
“ Zavetni,’ “Slatny,’”’ of 350 tons, 5,500-I.H.P., and 26 knots speed. 


Turkey.—Third-class cruisers : — “ Abd-ul-Hamid,’’ “ Abd-ul-Medzid,” of 


3,830 tons, 12,500-I.H.P., and 22 knots speed. 

United States.—First-class armoured cruisers :—‘ Colorado,” ‘“ Pennsyl- 
vania,” “ West Virginia,’ “ Maryland,’ “South Dakota,” of 13,680 
tons, 23,000-I.H.P., and 22 knots speed. Third-class cruisers: — 
“Chattanooga,” ‘“Galveston,’’? “Tacoma,” “St. Louis,” of 3,200 
tons, 4,700-I.H.P., and 16:5 knots speed. Submarine :—“ Pike,” 
of 120 tons, and 7 knots speed. 


France.—The following are the principal promotions and appointments 
which have been made: Rear-Admiral—P. A. Campion to be Chief of the 
General Staff of the Navy. Capitaines de Vaisseau--H. A. Calloch de 
Karillis to “ Lavoisier’? and command of the Newfoundland Fishery 
Division; E. P. A. Guépratte to “Foudre.’ Capitaines de Frégate— 
E. P. A. Guépratte, P. H. Delaruelle, G. L. Prat, H. E. Campion, F. O. 
Le Cannellier to be Capitaines de Vaisseau; A. J. Bowyer to command of 
Mine Defences at Brest; E. L. Terquem to “Takou” and command of 
Défense-Mobile in Indo-China; T. A. Allaire to “ D’Assas.”—Journal 
Oficiel de la République Francaise. 





The new first-class battle-ship “ Suffren ” commissioned at Brest on the 
29th January, and she left for Toulon on the 10th ult., arriving at that 
port on the 18th ult.; she experienced very bad weather while crossing 
the Bay, which forced her to anchor on the 13th off Corunna for shelter, 
but she left again the next day ; she steamed under forced draught the whole 
way, the Niclausse boilers, with which she is fitted, working sat- 
isfactorily. On the morning of the 24th ult. Vice-Admiral Gourdon 
transferred his flag to her from the “St. Louis,’? and the first- 
class battle-ship ‘“ Jauréguiberry” will now be detached from the 
squadron to join the Squadron of the North, where she will probably, 
temporarily at least,take the place of the “ Masséna,” as that ship stands in 
need of a good many repairs. 

The Mediterranean Fleet is now constituted as follows :— 

Ist Division. 
Hirst-elass battle-ships..—‘ Suffren’’ (flag-ship of | Vice-Admiral 
Gourdon, Commander-in-Chief), “St. Louis,” “ Gaulois.’’ 
2nd Division. 
First-class battle-ships.-—“ Iéna ”’ (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Barnaud, 
Second-in-Command), “ Bouvet,’ “ Charlemagne.” 
Cruiser Squadron. 
Ist Division. 
First-class armoured cruisers.“ Pothuau”’ (flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
C. F. Antoine), “ Latouche-Tréville,”’ “ Chanzy.”’ 
2nd Division. 

Second-class cruiser.—‘‘ Du Chayla.’’ 

Third-class cruisers.—“ Linois,” “Galilée.” 

Destroyer flotilla.—* Arbalate,” “Epée,” “Sarbacane,” “Carabine.”’ 
to which will be added the “ Are’? and “ Mousqueton ” on the conclusion of 
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their trials at Toulon. The third-class cruiser “Condor” also belongs to 
the 2nd Division, but she has now been stationed in the Levant for special 
service for some months. The battle-ship squadron is now a fairly homo- 
geneous one, and all the ships have a speed of 18 knots. The cruiser 
squadron is, however, still weak, all the armoured vessels of the lst 
Division being inferior in speed to the battle-ships, and having only a very 
limited coal supply. 

The Reserve Division consists of the following vessels :— 

First-class battle-ships.—“ Charles-Martel ” (flag-ship of Rear-Admira] 

Jauréguiberry), “Carnot,” “Brennus.” 

Torpedo-aviso._—_“ La-Hire,”’ as despatch-vessel. 

It is stated that the “ Brennus,’’ which requires extensive repairs, is to 
be replaced by the second-class battle-ship ‘“‘ Hoche.” 

The second-class cruiser “‘ D’ Assas ’’ has been commissioned at Brest for 
China, and she left on the 29th ult. for Algiers, where she is to pick up 
four destroyers, the “ Javeline,’’ “ Pistolet,’’ “ Mousquet,” and “Fronde,” 
which she is to convoy to Saigon, where they are to form part of the 
Défense-Mobile of the port, and also be available for strengthening the 
active pari of the fleet, if necessary. This is in accordance with the 
scheme for the defence of the points d’appui, brought forward by the 
Ministry of Marine. 

Dockyard Notes.—Brest.—The new first-class armoured cruiser “ Léon 
Gambetta ” left on the morning of the Ist inst. for her steam trials; when 
steaming at a speed of 19 knots she struck, without any warning, on an un- 
known pinnacle rock off the Black Rock group of islets, and sustained 
severe injuries. Her starboard propeller is broken, and her central one 
injured, while the central keel plate is torn away for nearly her whole 
length; there are two holes of over sixteen feet across in her hull, one 
forward and one aft, which have flooded her magazines, and there is a rent 
of about 24 feet long on her port side, the plating of her hull also being 
crushed in further aft. It is stated that the mishap occurred through her 
compasses not having been properly adjusted. The armoured cruiser 
“Jeanne d’Arc” occupies the only suitable dock where the “Léon 
Gambetta” can be repaired, and she is at great inconvenience to be taken 
out to make room for the injured ship, the repairs to which, it is believed, 
will take some months. 

Lorient.—Preparations are being made for the launch of the new first- 
class armoured cruiser “ Victor Hugo” on the 31st inst.; she is one of the 
five large cruisers of the 1900 programme, and is the third to take the 
water, the first having been the “Gambetta,” at Brest, and the second the 
“ Jules Ferry,’’ at Cherbourg; she will be launched with her twenty-eight 
Belleville boilers in position. She was originally to have been built at 
Toulon, and great quantities of matériel for her were collected at that port, 
when suddenly the order was given for her to be built at Lorient: 
she is the largest ship ever constructed here, and it is only a year since 
she was laid down. 

The new first-class cruiser “Gloire ’’ has just completed her trials with 
a successful twenty-four hours’ coal-consumption run at 10,500-I.H.P. ; the 
power actually developed was 10,800, which gave a mean speed of 18°5 
knots, with a coal consumption of 775 gr. (1°55 lbs.) per H.P. per 
hour. At her full-speed trial, when she attained a speed of 21:5 knots, 
her coal consumption was 1°96 Ibs. per I.H.P. per hour, and 34°2 lbs. 
per square foot of grate surface per hour. At her trial with natural 
draught at 14,000-I.H.P., her engines actually developed 14,400-I.H.P., 
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giving her a speed of 19°3 knots. Her coal consumption was 1°7 lbs. per 
I.H.P. per hour, and only 22°5 lbs. per square foot of grate surface. 
Orders have been received to complete her and her sister-ship, the 
“Condé,”’ also on her trials, with all speed. 

Toulon.—The new first-class armoured cruiser “Dupetit Thouars ” 
went ashore on the morning of the 30th ult. on a mud-bank off Mourillon ; 
it was at first believed that her guns and coal would have to be removed to 
float her, as three powerful tugs failed to move her, but she floated at high 
water the next day, and does not seem to have sustained any damage. 

The torpedo-depét ship “ Foudre”’ is to be commissioned to convey four 
submarines to Saigon; she will embark two at Cherbourg and two at this 
port. The Yacht considers that they ought to be sent to Tonquin rather 
than to Saigon, as owing to the strength of the currents, and the muddy 
state of the river, which renders the water greatly discoloured even miles 
out at sea, it is doubtful if they can be of any use at the latter port. The 
“Perle” is one of the submarines selected, and as she belongs to the “Perle”- 
“Esturgeon ” group, the whole of this group should be completed and sent 
out; unfortunately they only have a speed of 8 knots, and the tides run 
strongly. 

Submarines and Submersibles.—The Minister of Marine has issued a 
circular ordering the submarines of the “ Naiade” type to be formed into 
groups of two, each two boats to take turn and turn about—three months 
on active service and three months in reserve; each three months’ 
service to be begun by an exercise in the mobilisation of both boats during 
four days. In addition the boat in reserve is to undergo a monthly test of 
the proper working of her machinery. Each group is to be officered by a 
lieutenant and a sub-lieutenant, and in the case of mobilisation each 
officer is to take command of a boat. The crew of each boat is to consist 
of six petty-officers and men, of whom three are in charge of the 
machinery. 

The submarine “ Bonite’’ was launched at Toulon on 6th February. 
She has a displacement of 68 tons, her length is 78 feet 7 inches, and beam 
72 feet, and she will have a speed on the surface of 8 knots, and 6 knots 
when submerged. , 

The submersible “ Aigrette’”’ was also launched at Toulon on 28rd 
February. She is of the “ Narval’’ type, with a displacement of 172 tons, 
length 35:8 metres (116 feet), beam 3°89 metres (12 feet), surface speed 103 
knots. This vessel is one of 13 submarines which were to have been laid 
down in 1902, but of which, two only, the “ Aigrette”’ and “Cigogne,” 
have been commenced. 

The following details are given in the Yacht on the present state of 
submarine constructien :— 

Germany.—For a long time the German naval authorities set 
their faces steadily against submarines, and héld the opinion that ox- 
periments with them were merely “a waste of time, labour, and money.’’ 
Nevertheless, Germany has carried out and is still carrying out experiments. 
In 1890 two Nordenfelt boats, “W!” and “W’,’”’ were built at Kiel and Danzig 
respectively. Somewhat later another small one was constructed at the 
Howaldt Yard, Kiel. Another Howaldt boat was tried in 1902; she was 
47 feet long, with an extreme beam of 6 feet 6 inches. She is driven by an 
electric motor, is fitted with accumulators, and has one torpedo-discharge 
forward. All the vessels, however, have only given very mediocre results. 
Another submarine, constructed by the Krupp-Germania Yard, at Kiel, 
is at present under trial at Kiel; she is of a larger type, and the experi- 
ments with her are being kept quite secret; but it is believed she some- 
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what resembles the U.S. submarines of the “Adder” type (“Holland ’”’ 
modified). Another, still larger, is being built. Germany, then, is not so 
disinterested in the question as she would like to appear; she is pursuing 
her experiments methodically, and the result will probably be the laying 
down of a series cf boats in the near future. At present, however, it 
cannot be said that she possesses any ready for practical war service. 

England.—England has continued during the past year the construc- 
tion of her submarine flotilla with the methodical regularity and continuity 
of ideas which are the characteristics of the British Admiralty. 

All the boats are being built by the Vickers-Maxim firm, at Barrow-in- 
Furness, who have the concession of the “ Holland’’ patents. After the 
five submarines of the U.S. ‘“Adder’’ type, which are 634 feet 
long, with 11°9 feet beam, and 120 tons displacement when immersed, 
were commenced ‘in 1900, a trial boat, “ A!,” 98 feet 6 inches long, and 
of 200 tons displacement, was laid down in 19U1. After a series of 
trials and some considerable modifications of the design, three more were 
laid down in 1902, and nine others last year. ‘his year another of yet 
larger displacement has been begun. As grave inconveniences attach to 
the gasoline motors of these vessels, the Admiralty propose to replace them 
with others in which petrol will be used. 

At the end of 1904 England will have in commission five submarines 
of 120 tons and thirteen of 200 tons. 

United States.—The United States, in addition to the “ Holland”’ 
of 74 tons, possess’ six others of the “ Adder’’ type of 120 tons, 
ordered in 1900, and are, in addition, trying at present the “ Pro- 
tector,’?’ which is 66 feet long, with a displacement of 136 tons 
when moving on the surface, and 174 tons when immersed. Her 
buoyancy is raised to 22 per cent., as compared to 125 of the 
“ Adder”’ class, and approaches that of the French “Siréne”’ type, which 
is 26°5. The U.S. Admiralty are experimenting, however, with a boat 
invented by M. Drziwiecki, a Russian engineer, and four have been 
ordered. They consist of a cigar-shaped hull, containing the motors, the 
torpedoes and their tubes, and the accommodation for the crew, etc. ; this 
hull is connected by means of a tube 3 feet in diameter with another, 
divided into a number of compartments filled with cellulose, which floats 
on the surface. An armoured dome serves for directing purposes and 
for the admission of fresh air, as this floating hull never disapp-ars below 
the surface; the boat proper being suspended at a depth sufficient to 
protect it from damage by an enemy’s projectiles, while the upper one can 
be perforated without sinking. The vessel has only gasoline motors, with 
electric accumulators for ventilation and lighting. The writer in the 
Yacht considers the idea an unfeasible one. — 

Italy.—Italy was one of the first Powers which took up the question of 
submarine navigation. The “ Pullino” in 1892 followed the French “Gym- 
note”; she was 40 feet long, with a beam of 6 feet 6 inches, and was 
followed by the “Delfino” and “ Audace,’”’ which were somewhat larger. 
The results were not altogether satisfactory, and no more were built for 
some years; but in 1902-1903 the Government have been building three, 
each of a new type, for fresh experimental purposes. 

Russia.—Russia, in 1902, made some unsuccessful experiments with a 
small submarine, somewhat similar to the “Gymnote.’’ At present a new one, 
designed by M. Bubnov, a Russian engineer, is under trial; 
she is really a large copy of the U.S. “Adder” type, and 
is 76 feet long, with a 13 feet beam, and a displacement on 
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the surface oi about 175 tons. She has a_ gasoline motor for 
use on the surface and an electric one for diving purposes, with 
the Drzewiecki external apparatus for discharging torpedoes instead of 
tubes, and is submerged in a horizontal position, for which purpose she is 
fitted with two rudders, one forward and one aft, instead of one only in the 


stern. Six vessels of this type are, it is said, to be built. According to 


the Novoye Vremya, a Russian shipbuilding firm has obtained the right—- 
for Russia—to build boats of the “ Holland” type. 

France.—France has actually at the present time fourteen submarines 
and submersibles on active service. The distribution of these appeared in 
the Naval Notes (France) in the January No. of the JourNAL, so need not be 


repeated. 

There are a considerable number still under construction, viz., twenty 
of 70 tons of the “ Naiade”’ type, with a benzoline motor for use on the sur- 
face, and an electric one for plunging, designed by M. Romazotti. Their 
construction is now considered to be a mistake, as they can only be used in 
harbour, on account of their small size. Next comes “X,’’ of 160 tons, 
with two benzoline motors for surface use, and two Romazotti electric 
ones for diving; ‘“ Y,” of 225 tons, with a single petrol motor, serving both 
for surface use and diving, designed by M. Bertin; “ Z,” of 213 tons, with 
a petrol motor for the surface, and a Maugas electric one for diving; all 
these vessels are submarine proper—that is vessels with a buoyancy of only 
5 to 8 per cent. 

Of submersibles, there are the “ Aigrette’’ and “ Cigogne,”’ of 175 tons, 
with a petrol motor for the surface, and a Laubeuf electric motor for 
diving; the “Omega,” of 300 tons, with a Bertin petrol motor, which 
serves both for the surface and for diving. With the exception of the 
“Omega” the twenty-five vessels mentioned above will be ready for their 
trials this year, while several of the smaller ones of the “Naiade ”’ class have 
already been commenced.—Le Yacht, Le Temps, and Le Petit Var. 


Russia.—A summary of the report of the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the cause of the unsatisfactory working of the machinery and of 
he defects in the construction of the Russian torpedo-boat de-troyers 
“Vnimatelni,’” “ Vuinoslivi,’’ and “ Vnushitelni,’’ formerly the “ Phorel,’’ 
“Sterliad,’? and “Osetr,” which were built in France and commissioned 
last year, has been published. The immediate cause of the bad working 
of the machinery in the case of the first two boats was found to be the 
corroding of the tubes of the condensers, in consequence cf which the 
salinity increased so much in the. boilers that the cylindrical portions and 
conduit pipes in the “ Vnimatelni’’ became choked with salt, and the 
boiler tubes in both vessels were damaged. Two of the condenser tubes 
taken from the “ Vuinoslivi’’ were sawn in half lengthways and found to 
be rough inside and covered with a yellow-grey layer, bright patches of 
tinned surface, showing only here and there, but there was no trace cf 
corrosion. By sawing in this way several of the spare tubes from the 
three boats it was found that in some of them the tinning of the internal 
surface was perserved only at the ends, the internal surface at the middle 
in the case of two of the tubes being black, as though eaten into by acid. 
Some other tubes from boilers and condensers, both tinned and not tinned, 
were also found to be perforated with small holes along the upper 
part, apparently from within. In consequence of the state of the spare 
tubes, it was considered probable that all the damaged tubes were in a 
bad condition when supplied. The chief engineer of the torpedo-gunboat 
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“ Abrek,’’? however, stated that some three years back le had continual 
trouble with the condenser tubes, but since then he has kept the overboard 
discharge valve always open and the trouble has ceased. This plan of 
keeping the discharge valve open is to be followed in two of the boats for 
three months as an experiment. The replacing of the damaged tubes by 
new ones was done, and the boats have since proceeded to their destination 
(the Far East), where they arrived shortly before the outbreak of 
hostilities. The machinery, apart from the boilers, has worked satisfac- 
torily in all three boats, with the exception that on the first trial in 
August last, the bearings of the port engine of one of the boats became 
overheated, and the number of revolutions decreased in consequence from 
235 to 130, but reached 230 on the engine’s restarting after the bearings 
had cooled. 

New Ships.—At the New Government Yard at St. Petersburg the 
construction has been begun of the gun-vessel “ Khivinets,’’ for the Persian 
Gulf. Her chief dimensions will be :—Length at load line, 229 feet; 
extreme beam, 37 feet; draught on even keel, 10 feet 9 inches; 
normal displacement, 1,316 tons. Her armament will consist of 
two 120-mm. (47-inch), eight 75-mm. (12-pounders) guns, and 
four machine-guns in the tops. ‘lhe extreme speed will be 13 knots. She 
will have a conniag tower 18 mm. thick of deck-armour quality, and a 
half-deck and sheathing of steel 12 mm. thick. Also one mast with a 
fighting top. Her stability will be insured by 13 water-tight ribs, a double 
bottom extending 168 feet, and seven water-tight bulkheads running from 
it to the berthing deck. The cabin partitions will be made of thin 
gophered steel. Accommodation is provided for a crew of 200 men, 
Considerable progress has been made with the work. 

At the official trial held of the engines of the battle-ship 
“Tmperator Alexander III.,” under the auspices of the Standing Com- 
mittee, four trips made on the measured mile gave an average 
result at 114 revolutions of both engines of 17°36 knots. The seven diagrams 
taken pointed to an 1.H.P. of 15,800. ‘The consumption of coal was 
approximately 2°5 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour. The boilers worked satisfac- 
torily under 275 lbs. pressure of steam. The engines, making on an 
average 114 revoiutions unuer 25U Ibs. pressure of steam, also worked 
satistactorily. ‘hey were designed by Kngineer ‘'enson, and their con- 
struction leaves nothing to be desired. 

Creighton and Co.’s works have received from the Minister of Marine 
an order for the construction of three torpedo-vessels of an improved 
“Sokol”? type. The torpedo-boats Nos. 219 and 220, built on the lines ot 
the “ Ziklon,” have been officially tried, with results that are pronounced 
satisfactory, and they are being put to progressive tests for the purpose of 
determining the expenditure of materials.—Kronstddtski Viestnik. 
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Vice-Admiral Makaroff has been appointed to supersede Vice-Admiral 
Starck in command of the Russian fleet in the Far East, and he arrived 
at Port Arthur on the 4th inst., hoisting his flog on board the first-class 
cruiser “ Askold’’: the reports of the sinking of which ship would there- 
fore seem to have been unfounded. The probability is, that the captain 
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of the English steamer, who reported at Chifu having seen her sunk when 
he left Port Arthur, mistook the “ Pallada’’ for her. 


On the morning of the 14th ult. another dashing attempt was made 
by two of the Japanese destroyers on the Russian ships lying at the mouth 
of Port Arthur harbour. The evening before, a division of the destroyers 
started from the main body of the fleet in a heavy snowstorm to make the 
attack, but owing to the blinding snow, only two, the “ Asagiri”’ and the 
“ Hayatori,’’? managed to reach the mouth of the harbour, the first about 
3 a.m., and the second an hour later. Both discharged their torpedoes at 
some of the vessels, but no trustworthy information has transpired as to 
whether either torpedo inflicted any damage; both destroyers succeeded in 


making their escape unhurt. 


An unsuccessful attempt has been made by Vice-Admiral Togo 
to block the entrance to Port Arthur by sinking vessels in the 
narrow entrance to the harbour. Early in the morning of the 24th 
ult. four old steamers, laden with stones, etc., escorted by some of the 
torpedo-flotilla, made for the harbour’s mouth. They were, however, 
discovered by the Russians, who opened a heavy fire upon them, and all 
four were sunk, but not in such positions as to close the harbour’s mouth. 
Although from information received, it appears that the channel has been 
partially blocked, it seems uncertain whether it is sufficiently so as to 
prevent the passage in and out of the battle-ships. 


On the 6th inst. the Japanese fleet again bombarded Port Arthur 
at long range, followed by another bombardment on the 10th. It is 
admitted even by the Russians that considerable damage was done on this last 


occasion. The Japanese ships seem to have fired with great accuracy, having 


taken up a position on the other side of the peninsula on which Port 
Arthur stands—from the neighbourhood of Pigeon Bay. One of the 
Japanese shells is said to have killed and wounded no fewer than 42 men 
in one of the Russian forts. At the same time Dalny was bombarded. 
The Japanese battle-ships appear to have used only their 12-inch guns. 
Each gun fired five rounds, which would make a total of 120 heavy 


projectiles hurled at the city. 


The bombardment was deliberate and carefully calculated. In order 
to assist in perfecting the fire, Admiral Togo stationed cruisers in a 
position due east of the entrance, at right angles to the battle-ships’ line of 
fire, to observe the range, and the apparent effect of the shots. The 
results and suggestions were signalled from the cruisers to the battle-ships 
by wireless telegraphy. These observations and reports greatly aided the 
gunners in their efforts. 


Admiral Togo was unable to ascertain the effect of the bombardment, 
but later private reports indicate that much destruction was wrought. A 
series of fires broke out in the city, and serious damage was done to the 
batteries. 


The following official report from Admiral Togo of the last attack on 
10th March has been published :—“An attack on Port Arthur took place on 
10th March as previously planned. Our destroyers were formed into two 
separate flotillas. Both of them reached the outside of the harbour at 
midnight of the 9th, and reconnoitred, but no enemy was seen. 


“At dawn, the second flotilla laid special mechanical mines in many 
places, and succeeded in the task, notwithstanding the intermittent fire 
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from the enemy’s forts. At 4.30 a.m., the first flotilla encountered six 
Russian destroyers south of Liao-ti-shan, and a hot action took place for 


twenty minutes. In its course three of our destroyers, ‘ Asashio,’ 


‘ Kasumi,’ and ‘Akatsuki,’ fought very closely against the enemy’s de- 
stroyers, almost touching each other, and delivered a violent fire. The 
enemy’s destroyers were severely injured, either being damaged in their 
engines or suffering from the outbreak of fire, and made off in great con- 


fusion. 
“Qur ships also sustained some damage. Casualties on our side are 


seven petty officers killed and nine men wounded. The ‘ Akatsuki’s ’ 
auxiliary steam pipe was destroyed, but none of the destroyers of the first 
flotilla are affected so far as concerns further fighting or navigation. 

“The second flotilla, when it was leaving the outside of the harbour at 
7 a.m., found two Russian destroyers just coming back into the harbour, 
and attacked them, intercepting their return course. One of the two 
escaped, but the other, namely, the ‘Stereguschtshi,’ was destroyed and 
captured by our destroyer ‘Sazanami,’ which tried to tow it back. How- 
ever, the leakage was great and the sea very rough, and the towing rope was 
broken. Therefore, after the prisoners, four in all, were taken up, the 
captured ship was left, and she sank at 10.10 a.m. The damage in the 
second flotilla is insignificant. Casualties are two men killed and one 
officer and three men wounded. 

“ Although the ‘ Novik’ and the ‘Bayan’ came out from the harbour 
toward the second flotilla, they soon retired into the harbour upon seeing 
that our cruisers were approaching. 

‘** As to the movements of our main squadron and the cruiser squadron, 
they arrived off Port Arthur at 8 a.m. The cruiser squadron at once 
proceeded towards the front of the mouth of the harbour and supported 
our destroyer flotilla as above stated. The main squadron also approached 
Liao-ti-shan, and from 10 a.m. until 1.40 p.m. made an indirect bombard- 
ment against the harbour. The enemy’s forts intermittently returned 
the fire, but no damage was inflicted upon our ships. A detached squadron 
of cruisers went to Dalny and destroyed the enemy’s buildings on the 
Sanshan Islands. : 

“The ‘Takasago’ and ‘Chihaya’ scouted the western coast of the 
entrance of Port Arthur, but no enemy was seen. A Russian destroyer 
which had been sunk in Pigeon Bay in the last battle is found to be the 
‘ Vnushitelni,’ of which the upper parts of the masts and funnels are 
now seen on the surface. All our ships discontinued the battle at 2 p.m. 
and retired.” 

No trustworthy details are to hand as to the real condition of the 
injured ships in Port Arthur, but it is reported that the “ Retvisan” has 
been successfully raised and taken into the inner basin; nor is there any 
reliable information as to what other ships, besides the “ Tsarevitch,” 
“Pallada,” and “ Diana,” have received serious damage. 

On the morning of 6th March, a squadron, composed of seven ships, 
presumably under Rear-Admiral Uriu, bombarded Vladivostok for a short 
time; Admiral Alexeieff reports only slight damage inflicted. The bom- 
bardment has since been renewed by the squadron, but no reliable reports 
are to hand as to whether any damage has been inflicted on the town: 
nor is it known what ships compose the Japanese squadron. It is believed 
the Japanese Admiral is trying to discover the whereabout!; of the Russian 
cruiser squadron, with the view of bringing it to action. It is currently 
now reported that the squadron put to sea two days before the Japanese 
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arrived off the port, and as-all four ships carry a large amount of coal, 
it is quite possible they may have received orders to try and effect their 
return to Russia. 

The Russian squadron in the Red Sea, under Rear-Admiral 
Virenius, has at last repassed the Canal into the Mediterranean, en route 
back to Libau. 

So many different estimates of the strength of the Russian land forces 
in the Far East having appeared in the European Press, it is of 
interest to find two such usually well-informed German journals as 
the Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten and the 
Militir Wochenblatt in agreement on the subject. The former journal 
states that on the outbreak of hostilities the number of troops Russia had 
available in the Far East may be calculated as follows :— 


Infantry Battalions. 

European Division at war strength ... 16 
lst to 6th East Siberian Rifle Brigades of 4 vegineuta 

with 3 battalions each re 
1The newly-raised 7th and 8th East Siberian Rifle 

Brigades of different compositions 
1st to 3rd Siberian Reserve Infantry Brigades 
3 East Siberian Sapper Battalions 
4 Railway Battalions bh 


Total ... 


These battalions have in Siberia itself been brought up to a strength 
of 800 men each, by means of reserve men in the district, so that the 


strength of the infantry should amount to 109,600 men. 


Cavalry. 
Sotnias. 
Ussuri Cossack Brigade ... : ke ~e eee. 
Ist Verkhneoudinsk Regiment. . 6 
Siberian Cossack Brigade with the Ssemirjetschensk 
Regiment me a : bes eas 
4 Siberian Cossack Retinente x os aoe scent) Se 


Total ... sah ee zac) OO 
About 10,000 men. 


Artillery. 

Artillery of the European Division, 

strengthened to that of an army corps 16 batteries or 128 guns. 
Ist and 2nd East Siberian Artillery 

Brigades ea or 96 
East Siberian Artillery Division wd Be or 24 
Siberian Reserve Artillery (?) ... a ve or 48 
2 Baikal Cossack Batteries oe ed A or 12 





Total... 2 na ... .. 89 batteries or 308 guns. 
About 8,900 men. 


1Quartered in and round Port Arthur. 
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Frontier Guards. 

Out of the 4 Siberian Frontier Guards Brigades, 2 should be in Man- 
churia, about 2,000 men. The approximate strength of the fighting troops 
should therefore amount to :— 

Men. 
109,600 
10,000 
8,900 
2,000 


Intantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery ; 
Frontier Guards... 


ie 130,500 


The Militér-Wochenblatt is of opinion that on the 10th February, 
Russia had from 130,000 to 133,000 men in Manchuria. It considers the 
inefficiency of the Trans-Siberian Railway itself a far greater source of 
danger as regards military transport than any attacks that may be made 
on it by the enemy or by roving bands of Chunguses. This railway, which 
has only a single track, can only despatch 7 trains daily. A German 
army corps, says the journal, consisting of 25,000 men and 144 guns would 
require 112 trains (according to Wedel’s “ Officers’ Pocket Book”), and 
would take 16 days to entrain. In the present instance there are 6,000 
versts of railway line to be considered. Last summer the transport of 2 
brigades, viz., half the 3lst and half the 35th Infantry Divisions, from 
Russia to Teleita was accomplished at an average rate of 13 versts (rather 
less than 9 miles) an hour. The journey, then, from Russia in Europe 
to the Kwan-tung province would take about 20 days. The first reinforce- 
ment of 25,000 men would thus take about 36 days to reach Mukden or 
Vladivostok. According to this reckoning, if Russia had 133,000 troops 
available on the 10th February in Manchuria, on the 8rd March she would 
have 158,000, on the 19th March, 183,000, on the 4th April, 208,000, and on 
the 20th April Russia would have 233,000 men. All these calculations 
are, however, based on the supposition that the railway would be equal to 
the task required of it, and would not be damaged or interfered with. 

So completely have the Japanese been able to preserve the secrecy of 
their movements that nothing whatever is known of: the distribution, 
organisation, and composition of their land forces in the theatre of opera- 
tions, beyond the fact that large numbers of men and a quantity of war 
matériel have been landed at Chemulpho. All detailed calculations with 
regard to them must, however, necessarily be purely conjectural, and there- 
fore quite unreliable. It is, however, reported with some show of 
authority that the Japanese have effected a landing at Ta-kou-chan, and 
have advanced inland as far as Feng-houang-chan, which they have oc- 
cupied. They are also reported to have landed on the West side of the 
mouth of the Yalu, and to have occupied Antung and Kia-lier-tse, which 
would seem to be confirmed, as the Russians are reported to have 
evacuated Wiju on the other side of the river, which they burnt before 


leaving. 
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PRINCIPAL PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
1904. 

Major-Generals: Major-General the Hon. S. Mostyn, C.B., to be 

Colonel of the Devonshire Regiment. Major-General W. O. Barnard to 
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be Colonel of the Manchester Regiment. Major-General Sir H. J. T. 
Hildyard, K.C.B., to be Colonel of the Highland Light Infantry. Major- 
General and Hon. Lieut.-General B. M. Ward to be Colonel of the Suffolk 
Regiment. Major-General Sir E. L. Elliot, K.C.B., D.S.0., I.A., to 
command a Ist Class District in India. Major-General W. T. Shone, C.B., 
D.S.0., Inspector-General of Fortifications, is granted the rank of Lieut.- 
General in the Army. Colonels: Colonel A. M._ Branfoot, 
O.LE., M.B., is granted the temporary rank of Surgeon-General. 
Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel Donne, C.B., from _ h.p., 
to be Oolonel, to command the 35th Regimental District (the 
Royal Sussex Regiment). Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel A. W. 
Hill, C.B., from h.p., to be Colonel, to command the 4lst Regimental 
District. Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel D. Haig, C.B., from 17th 
Lancers, to be Inspector-General of Cavalry in India, with the substantive 
rank of Colonel in the Army, and the local rank of Major-General whilst 
so employed. Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Mackenzie, C.B., A.Q.M.G., 5th 
Division, IInd Army Corps, is granted the substantive rank of Colonel in 
the Army. Oolonel V. Hatton, C.B., to be Major-General. Colonel H. 
§. G. Miles, C.V.O., C.B., to be Major-General. 





Home.—War Office Reform.—The first report of the War Office (Recon- 
stitution) Committee was issued on the lst February. It is prefaced by a 
letter to the Prime Minister, in which the Committee lay stress on the 
importance of the Defence Committee as the co-ordinating head of all 
the departments concerned in the conduct of, and the preparations for, war, 
and urge the vital necessity of the Defence Committee invariably having 
for its head the Prime Minister of the day. The report is divided into 
three sections, the first of which deals with the constitution of the Defence 
Committee, and recommends the addition to it of a permanent nucleus. 
In Section II. the Committee point out the defects in the existing organisa- 
tion of the War Office, and recommend that the position of the Secretary 
for War should be placed on precisely the same footing as that of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty; that an Army Council should be constituted, 
including the Secretary of State and four military and two civil members, 
each with specific duties ; that the office of Commander-in-Chief be abolished, 
and an Inspector-General be appointed, whose sole function should be to 
report on actual facts, and who should therefore be located outside the 
War Office.. In Section III. of the report the Committee emphasise the 
necessity for decentralisation, and express the opinion that an essential 
corollary of this is a system of independent inspection. They outline 
a plan for the creation of an Inspection Department, and strongly urge 
the immediate appointment of an Inspector-General with whom the Com- 
mittee can confer as to details. 

His Majesty the King was pleased, on the 8th February, by Warrant 
to the Lord High Chancellor, to direct Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
to be issued appointing the following to be the members of the Army 
Council :— 

The Secretary of State.—The Right Honourable Hugh Oakeley 
Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

First Military Member. — Lieut.-General the Honourable Sir 
Neville Gerald Lyttelton, K.C.B. 

Second Military Member.—Major-General Charles Whittingham 
Horsley Douglas. 
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Third Military Member.—Major-General Herber! Charles Onslow 
Plumer, C.B. 

Fourth Military Member.—Major-General Sir James Wolfe Murray, 
K.C.B. 


Civil Member. — The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, 
Richard Walter John, Earl of Donoughmore. 

Civil Member.—The Financial Secretary, William Bromley-Daven- 
port, Esq., D.S.0., M.P. 

Secretary.—The Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Colonel Sir 
Edward Willis Duncan Ward, K.C.B. 


The second report of the War Office (Reconstitution) Committee was 
issued on the 29th February. It is prefaced by a letter addressed by the 
Committee to the Prime Minister, in which the plan and details of the 
report are summarised. The report is divided into five sections. In 
Section I. the principles by which the proceedings of the Army Council 
should be governed are laid down, and it is suggested that, if these principles 
are accepted, they should be formulated at once by an Order of Council. 
In Section II. the decentralisation of work and administration is dealt with. 
The Committee point out that administration is still centralised at the War 
Office. The reform of this serious evil lies, in their opinion, 
at the root of military efficiency, and to their proposals for 
remedying it the Committee attach vital importance, being con- 
vinced that no internal reform of War Office organisation can be 
permanent or effective which is not based upon a sound system of 
decentralisation. It is to the Major-Generals commanding the eight 
administrative districts into which the Committee propose to divide the 
United Kingdom that they look to relieve congestion at the War Office, 
and to inculcate sound administrative conceptions into the government of 
the Army by soldiers, which is the keystone of the policy they have laid 
down. In Section III. the Committee draw attention to the question of 
military finance, which lies at the root of War Office administration, 
severely condemn the existing system as futile in peace and ruinous in 
war, and urge the creation of a properly constituted Army Finance Depart- 
ment. They ‘attach especial importance to a change of personnel, which 
they hold to be necessary in order to mark emphatically a complete change 
of system. The Committee remark that, unless the Government accept 
the proposals in Sections II. and III., their labours will have been in vain. 
In Section IV. they urge the formation of a trained general staff, and 
define the functions of the First Military Member of the Army Council. 
Section V. deals with the questions of promotion and selection, and in Part 
III. of their report the Committee propose to treat the divisions of work 
and responsibility between the various other members of the Army Council. 

On 1st March the following notice appeared in the London Gazette :— 

Field-Marshal His Royal Highness Arthur W. P. A., Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I,, ‘G.C.M.G,, 
G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0., Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King, to be Inspector- 
General of the Forces and President of the Selection Board. This ap- 
pointment will take effect from the lst May, 1904.—Précis from the Times. 





France.—Courts of Enquiry.—The Bulletin Officiel has recently pub- 
lished various decrees of the 8th November last with regard to the regula- 
tion on the public Administration of Courts of Enquiry on officers and 
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under-officers. The first of these introduces various changes into 
the decree of 29th June, 1878 (Regular Army), of which the following 
principal ones inay be noted :— 

In the place of three species of Courts of Enquiry—viz. : Regimental 
Court, District Court, and Special Court—as laid down by the decree men- 
tioned above, there will in future be only one, the District Court, composed, 
according to the branch or department and the rank of the 
officer concerned, uniformly of five members so arranged (except 
in cases when it is impossible, owing to his high rank) that at 
least two of the members composing it should be of the same branch 
or department of the Service as the officer before the Court, and that two 
members should be of the same rank, but senior to him. Where several 
officers have committed certain acts, in conjunctfon, meriting dismissal or 
compulsory retirement, they may, in future, be all brought before the same 
Court, the composition of which will be determined according to the rank of 
the senior officer brought before it. 

The new text expressly leaves to the Minister of War the option of form- 
ing the Court either in the district. where the officer is quartered, or in that 
in which the acts complained of have been committed. The War Minister 
may, in addition, select the district where the Court will assemble in the 
cases of general officers, departmental officers, and of officers immediately 
under his authority. The Council of State has considered it necessary 
to regulate more strictly than in the past the order by which the members 
were nominated to it, either “by roster or by seniority,’’ so as to avoid 
all appearance of interfering in the composition of Courts of Enquiry. 
The military authorities, through whom the complaint and special report 
should pass, had hitherto to sign them “ without recording an opinion.” 
They must now, however, do so, but they will, as formerly, 
be excluded from the enquiry as cognisant of the affair. This 
measure, more in keeping with the gravity of the question 
to be gone into, has no longer, now that the Courts of En- 
quiry are merely district ones, the inconvenience of multiplying the 
number of officers ineligible to sit on them. By reason of the principle of 
the independence of disciplinary and of judicial action, an officer awarded 
less than six months imprisonment—that is to say, an award not carrying 
with it dismissal from the Service—may be impeached before a Court of 
inquiry for misbehaviour, dishonourable conduct, or insubordination, if 
he has already been condemned for any act or acts of that nature. An 
officer, too, who has been acquitted by a Council of War, or by any other 
tribunal, may be sent before a Court of Enquiry for the same offences. An 
officer having twenty-five to: thirty years’ service and placed on the un- 
employed list, on account of temporary infirmities, cannot be placed on the 
retired list without first appearing before a Court of Enquiry. Only an 
officer on the unemployed list on account of incurable infirmities may be 
retired without the intervention of a Court of Enquiry. An officer may 
be sent before a Court of Enquiry for a single dishonourable or insubordinate 
act in his whole service. Special regulations are drafted with regard to 
officers of the Colonial force. 

The general regulations regarding Courts of Enquiry for officers of the 
Regular Army apply also to officers of the Reserve and the Territorial 
Army, with the exception of certain conditions mentioned in the second 
decree. The number of Reserve officers or officers of the Territorial Army 
forming a portion of the Court is increased from ore to two. The decree 
gives certain special rules for the formation of Courts of Enquiry 
with regard to the commissariat and medical departments; those attached 
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to the commissariat auxiliary cadre, whose officers do not belong to the 
active cadre of that department ; personnels who have no similar standing 
in the Regular Army, such as military telegraphists, customs officers, forest 
rangers, etc. The decree does not apply either to the personnel of the 
Army treasury and post-offices, to field railway sections, or to the technical 
railway personnel with armies. The decree is applicable to reserve officers 
of the Colonial Army, having regard to the special regulations for 
those troops contained in the first decree relative to officers of the Regular 
Army. The decree also applies to Reserve or Territorial officers who are 
retired officers kept for five years at the disposal of the War Minister, or 
who have voluntarily remained after that period. 

The third decree concerns re-engaged or commissioned under-officers. 
It should be remarked that officers or under-officers appearing before an 
enquiry may be assisted before the Court by counsel. This is a new regula- 
tion, and gives some security to the soldier who is the subject of the 
enquiry. Each of the three decrees is followed by instructions regulating 


its application. 





Iraty.—War Budget for 1904-05.—The expenditure allotted for the 
War Budget of the financial year 1904-05, including pensions and 
exclusive of the maintenance of troops detached for service outside Italy, 
amounts to the following figures, viz. :— 


Actual ordinary expenditure oa ... 228,881,000 lire. 
Life annuities ... ie ae ie a 35,119,000 __,, 
Actual extraordinary expenditure ons 16,000,000 _,, 
Total ds or she ... 275,000,000 _ ,, 
Transfers on account ... me re Ea 6,948,277 ,, 
Grand Total ... et oe. SBE OE8.977-_,, 


If from the amount of the actual expenditure, viz., 275,000,000 lire, 
the following expenses are deducted :—Carabiniers, annual pensions, target 
practice, &c., amounting altogether to 68,894,158 lire, it will be found that 
ltaly expends, on the actual needs of her Army, the sum of 206,105,842 
lire, which is distributed as follows :— 


Ordinary expenditure ¥ ate ... 190,105,842 lire. 
Extraordinary expenditure ... see ees 16,000,000 ,, 
Total re iy ae ...- 206,105,842 _,, 


An examination of the ordinary portion of the War Budget gives 
rise to the following observations :—With regard to infantry officers of the 
lower ranks there will be 400 captains over and above the number laid 
down by the cadres regulations, 654 vacancies for subaltern officers, and 
260 unemployed captains. The number of pensions is increased by 50,000 
lire over the amount provided for the preceding years. The allowances 
in excess of pay due, in each rank, for every period of six years will carry 
with them an increase in expenditure of 200,000 lire. The recall to the 
eolours of 60,000 men for an instruction period of 20 days is provided 
for. 

An examination of the budgetary effectives for the finaneial years 
1903-04 and 1904-05 will bring out the following differences :— 
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Officers. 








l 1908-04. 1904-05, 
Regulation effective ae Be ne 14,193 13,974 
Budgetary Be 63 ; a 13,788 13,923 


Rank and File. 


Regulation effective Py ae ae 266,800 265,901 
Budgetary é a aah eat 204,502 207,162 
Officers’ Chargers. 
Regulation effective - oe ous | 11,555 11,564 
Budgetary a f 8,648 | 8,454 
Troop Horses. 
Regulation effective ee ra aS | 40,152 40,351 


Budgetary ” bas ree bon 36,656 36,906 











There will therefore be an increase of 135 officers, 2,660 men, and 
250 troop horses in the budgetary effective for 1904-05; and on the other 
hand there is a decrease of 194 in the officers’ chargers. 

In the Extraordinary Budget the sum of 13,000,000 lire is allotted 
for the manufacture of new artillery matériel. Up to the present the 
sums employed for that purpose have been as follows: As the construction 
of the new matériel should be completed in 1906, and as the total sum 
voted in 1901 for the repair of field artillery matériel amounted to 60 
million lire, it will be necessary to devote 14,100,000 lire for that purpose 
for the financial year 1905-6. 

It is in 1906 that the Sextennial Law expires which fixed 275,000,000 
lire as the consolidated expenditure of the War Budget, and distributed 
between six different years the necessary expenditure for the repair of 
artillery matériel.—La France Militaire. 

Jaran.—The Non-Commissioned Officer Question.—The necessity for 
securing the recruitment of the cadre of the non-commissioned officers have 
caused the Japanese military authorities to considerably improve their 
physical condition and pecuniary advantages. The new regulations, 
according to the Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen und 
Flotten should come into force in December next on the enrolment of the 
new recruits. 

1. The pay is greatly increased as follows :—Adjutants, from 30 yen 
a month, will in future receive 40. Sergeant-majors, from 22 yen, will 
in future receive 26 a month. Sergeants, instead of 16, will in future 
receive 19 yen a month; whilst corporals, from 10, will be raised to 14 yen 
a month (a yen = about two shillings). An additional 20 yen a month, 
for messing allowance, will in future be allowed to all non-commissioned 
officers. 

2. Reengagement bounties are also increased. These bounties are 
brought up, after a year’s service in the rank, to 90 yen for the sergeant- 
major, 54 for the sergeant, and 27 for the corporal. This bounty, which 
is payable on discharge, reaches its maximum after eight years’ service in 
rank in which it is earned. This gives :— 

720 ven to a sergeant-major. 
432 yen to a sergeant. 
216 yen to a corporal. 

3. Non-commissioned officers with six years’ service as such, with an 
ene character, receive a special medal and an annual allowance 
of 10 yen. 
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t. Access to the rank of officer is open to non-commissioned officers 
under the following conditions : Whilst candidates desirous of entering the 
Army as officers cannot do so after the age of 21, non-commissioned officers 
may do so up to the age of 25 years; they should, as far as service 
conditions will allow, be given the time and the means to prepare for the 
officers’ examination, which they pass under the same conditions as the 
other candidates. 

5. They are given a uniform greatly superior to that of the ordinary 
soldiers, so as to increase their prestige. 

6. Facilities are given them to obtain civil employment, by allowing 
them six months’ leave prior to discharge in order to look out for them. 
All these advantages show the importance attached in the Japanese Army 
to the recruiting of non-commissioned officers. 


Russi1a.—Russian Army in 1903.—According to its yearly custom the 
Rouskii Invalid devotes an article on the Ist January to a review of all the 
changes that have taken place in the Russian Army during the past year. 

The year 1903, says the Russian military journal, has seen the con- 
tinuance in the development of measures taken in preceding years for the 
amelioration in the conditions for the comfort of officers and filitary 
functionaries. Thus, increase of pay has been accorded to members of the 
military district, staffs, to officers, functionaries and employés of military 
educational establishments, and to members of those staffs which are 
under the immediate control of the Grand General Staff. The salaries of 
military and naval chaplains have also been increased. Measures have 
been taken for the construction of military clubs and lodgings for officers, 
and numerous houses for officers, of a new and more commodious type, have 
already been built in several garrisons. The table of dimensions of officers’ 
lodgings, outside barracks, has been modified, and a new rate of lodging 
allowance has been put in force. As a result of experience gained since 
1898, the Emperor has given his approval to a new regulation with regard 
to a club for military and naval officers. 

The regulations for promotion to the various lower ranks of officers, 
after four years’ service in each rank, has been extended to officers of 
Cossacks. The salaries of the military surgeons of the latter have also 
been improved, further all military surgeons are now entitled to the Fourth 
Class Order of St. Vladimir “for 25 years’ service” under the same con- 
ditions as officers and chaplains of the land forces. 

This year the building of churches in barracks has been continued, with 
a view to improving the moral and religious education of the soldier, and in 
1903 military churches were completed in 29 garrisons. New barracks have 
been erected in 15 places in the Empire, without counting important works 
executed for the housing of troops in Kwantun and the Amour province. 

The following may be noted as regards military instruction :—-A scheme 
of instruction in infantry field works; a scheme of gymnastic instruction ; 
the framing of a special certificate for men who have obtained musketry 
prizes, ete. The sapper brigades have experimented with new electric 
signalling apparatus, and with types of entrenchment for the new 75-mm. 
batteries. The Electro-Technical Military School has made exhaustive 
trials of wireless telegraphy, and has established communication between 
St. Petersburg and Marva. In 1903, as in the preceding year, first year 
students of the Military Medical Academy were attached to troops in order 
to familiarise them with details of the Service, and for the purpose of 
gaining professional experience. Students of the higher courses are also 
detached during the summer, but to military hospitals. 





iner 
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{he most important manceuvres that took place in the course of the 
year were those in the St. Petersburg District, in which 125 battalions, 
72 squadrons, and 18 batteries participated; and those in the Varsovie 
District, carried out in the neighbourhood of Brest-Litowsk, in which 136% 
battalions, 118 squadrons, and 244 guns took part. 

Steps have been. taken with the object of improving the economic 
condition of the Cossack troops, such as: the cultivation of cereals in the 
Orenburg and Ural Districts ; that of silkworms in the Don province ; that of 
fruits and grapes in Kouban, and the produce of milk foods in the Ural. A 
new instruction regulates the position of non-Cossack inhabitants of those 
districts. With the object of securing continual work for artisans in the 
Small Arms Factory and in the Foundry at Tjew, the War Minister 
authorises these establishments to take private orders under certain con- 
ditions, and when the War Department is not in need of their services. 

As regards organisation should be noted the raising of the 7th and 8th 
Kast Siberian Brigades, each consisting of four regiments and attached : 
the 7th under the orders of the Commanding Officer at Port Arthur, and 
the 8th under the Commanding Officer at Vladivostok. The results of the 
formation, in 1895, of mounted orderlies in 24 divisions, have caused the 
issue of new instructions with regard to these detachments, which will 
also be formed in all infantry corps in Russia in Europe. In the artillery 
the transformation of the heavy batteries of army corps into light ones 
has been continued; the composition of mobile parks for Q.F. artillery 
has Leen worked out, and a remount system, similar to that adopted for 
cavalry in 1900, has been put in force, as a tentative measure, for five 
years. Changes have been introduced regarding the effective of pontoon 
battalions. The Oussouri Railway Battalion, after receiving two new com- 
panies, has been split up into two battalions, which form the Oussouri 
Railway Brigade, under the orders of the chief of the staff of the Amour 
District. A brigade of four Trans-Amour railway battalions has been 
formed for Manchuria. Finally, the railway battalions have been taken 
from the engineers and transferred to the Grand General Staff. A brigade 
of the Ist Verkhneoudinsk Regiment and the Ist Tchita Regiment of the 
Trans-Baikal District has been raised amongst the Cossack troops. In 
addition, the number of units to be furnished on a war footing has been 
increased in that district by a regiment of the 2nd line, to be called the 
2nd Argoun Regiment. The 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th Regiments of the Siberian 
District will form a division in time of war. 

The Grand General Staff has been reorganised on a new ‘basis, and 
the General Administration of Artillery has also had its composition 
changed. The disbandment of the Finland special troops has entailed 
the suppression of the military administration by the Finland Senate 
and of the Finland war commissariat department. Matters relating to 
corps which are more especially recruited in Finland are dealt with either 
by the staff of the military district or by local administration. The 
Commission charged with the study of transport reorganisation has com- 
pleted its work, which has now been laid before the Superior Council of 
War. The object of the projected reorganisation is to render more mobile 
and handy the transport of infantry corps, of artillery and engineers and 
to increase the mobility of the transport of infantry divisions; the sup- 
pression of the transport of cavalry divisions decreases the numbers of the 
wagons which immediately follow the Army; the formation of an Army 
transport corps gives a greater compactness to the system and considerably 
increases the wheeled supplies. 
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War Budget for 1904.—The following tables gave a comparison between 
the War Budget for the present and that of the previous year. The 
amounts are expressed in roubles, a rouble being equivalent to about Qs. 2d. 
English money. 








1903. 








Headquarter Administration ... eos a tes 3,520,423 3,346,669 
Territorial Administration ee ee ...| 10,328,957 10. 104-465 
Instruction of Troops _... ce oe oeo|  E1,975,002 11,115,717 
Medical Department and Hospitals ee eos : 4,438,395 4,571,306 
Clothing and Ex aie nt oe G ph ... 23,410,424 21,533,805 
Men’s Rations re . sag ods ays ...| 49,067,223 50,216,135 
Forage bis pas ae sk Be ; ...| 21,204,708 19,900,496 
Pay “3 i ne ...| 77,230,304 74,354,330 
i ‘and Lodging ‘Allowa ances ... ae oa ...| 21,628,789 21,465,141 
Building Expenses , ae me as .-.| 20,878,429 20,165,062 
Artillery Manufactures ... 13,506 398 11,671,635 
Up-keep of Artillery Matérie/ and Gunne Ty Schools 2,217,007 2,338,971 
Transports, Detachments, Corre cera nce ... .| 18,683,172 | 11,892,499 
Reception of Recruits... oe am 1,441,395 1,446,146 
Instruction of Reservists and Militia. we ...| 2,849,942 * 2.860.498 
Military Administration of Turke stan sce re 1,456,278 1,398,248 
Gendarmerie ; : Bw ne eA ...|  5,271.188 5,191,066 
Rewards, and Assistance oP a ea és 4,986,242 4,015,209 
Retirement Fund .. ; Po ae aes a5 5,715,410 5,533,187 
Extraordinary Expe nditure... ‘se — bs 890,757 863,157 
Kwantun Province io see Jes ee ro 9,214,900 5,835,621 
Re-armament a =e ae ose 20 ...| 25,357,873 24,588,983 
Sundry Expenses ... me oe ee Se ...| 2,913,058 2,944,076 
Reserve Fund — aoe: ...| 19,926,728 4,076,384 
Expenditure on account of prev vious year oF tes 8,595,000 8,595,000 





Total a ra oa is ...| 860,758,092 329,923,806 


—Précis hoon La France. Militaire. 





Unitep Srates.—Report of the Secretary of War.—The:annual report 
of the Secretary of War, and which is destined to be his last one, is a most 
comprehensive and business-like document, and shows that excellent results 
have already been achieved under measures recently brought into force. 

With the organisation of the General Staff, Secretary Root 
believes the United States are at last approaching a_ solution 
of the problem of reconciling civilian control of the Army 
with military efficiency, this being accomplished by providing for 
civilian control over the military arm, but for civilian control 
to be exercised through a single military expert of high vank, who is pro- 
vided with an adequate corps of professional assistants to aid him in the 
performance of his duties, and who is bound to use all his professional 
skill and knowledge in giving effect to the purposes and general directions 
of his civilian superior, or make way for another expert who will do so. 
This system of control has been favourably received throughout the 
Army. The exceptions have been so few and unimportant as 
to justify the belief that they will soon disappear. Inasmuch as 
a great deal of the work committed to the General Staff is of a confidential 
nature, it obviously cannot be dealt with in detail in a report which is 
to become a public document. The Secretary, however, gives a schedule 
of some of the subjects under consideration which indicate the breadth 
and variety of the duties which the General Staff is expected to perform. 
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Along the lines leading up to the creation of the General Staff, the 
Joint Army and Navy Board has been formed to secure more efficient co- 
operation between the two Services, and the wisdom of the organisation 
is already conceded. It is believed that this joint board, which is so con- 
stituted as to command the assistance of the General Staff in both arms 
of the Service for the working out of its problems, will con- 
tribute materially toward the end desired. One excellent result 
of the organisation of the General Staff is that it relieves 
the War Oollege Board of a wide range of General Staff duties 
originally assigned to the Board in the absence of any more complete organi- 
sation, and this has made possible a simpler organisation, adapted to the 
performance of War College duties proper, and constituting an adjunct 
to the General Staff. 


Mr. Root dwells with pride upon the development of the National Militia 
system under the new Act. Apart from its value as an implement of national 
defence in time of peril, it is pointed out that the development of the new 
Militia system opens a wide field of new duty for the officers of the Regular 
Army. ‘They can no longer fill the measure of their obligation to the 
country by perfecting themselves and the forces under their command in 
the performance of their own military duties. They are charged with the 
further duty of applying their military skill and experience to the prepara- 
tion of the Militia and Volunteer forces which will be associated with them 
in the next war for effective service. A new responsibility also rests upon 
the officers of the National Guard to render to the nation a proper 
return for the enlarged means and opportunities which the liberality of 
Congress has afforded to them. The presence of these officers at the 
State encampments furnishes a valuable means of imparting the requisite 
knowledge of Army discipline and methods, and constitutes one of the most 
important factors in working out the uniformity which Congress has 
required, 

The recent manoeuvres at Fort Riley, Kas., and West Point, Ky., 
where large bodies of State troops were placed in association with Regulars, 
have proved of great value to the Militia, affording it opportunity to take 
part in military manoeuvres on an extended scale, and to come into actual 
contact with the Regular Army under the conditions of simulated warfare ; 
and they tend to infuse into the Militia a spirit of discipline and respect 
for Army standards and efficiency. They have also proved of material 
advantage to the Regular Army through the association of the two forces. 
The relations of mutual respect, good feeling, and common understanding 
established between the great number of officers of both Services, who have 
been working together in these manceuvres, will prove of incalculable 
benefit whenever those officers are found serving in the same army engaged 
in actual hostilities. The promptness with which the War Department 
has responded to the section of the Militia law requiring it to supply State 
troops with standard Service magazine rifles is shown by the fact that all 
the States and Territories but three have been fully supplied and of these 
three the principal one is, by preference, waiting for a change of sights 
upon the rifles which are ready to be delivered. The re-armament may, 
accordingly, be regarded as substantially accomplished. The inherent 
difficulties of conforming the State troops in all particulars to Army 
organisation are thoroughly appreciated by the Department, but it is con- 
fidently believed that the earnest co-operation of the State authorities 
will enable the necessary changes to be gradually effected. While the 
Army Service Schools are fully taxed by the present attendance of Regular 
officers, the necessary steps will be taken to provide accommodation for 


x2 
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student Militia officers as soon as they become eligible to attend under the 
requirements of the law and the regulations of the Department. 


Secretary Root earnestly urges the most diligent attention to rifle 
practice on the part of the Militia. He says :—“I know of nothing more 
important in the way of preparation for war than teaching the young men 
of the country to shoot straight. It is especially important to the efficiency 
of our Volunteer armies in the future. It is of no use to pay, equip, sub- 
sist, and transport a soldier to the battle-field unless he can hit an enemy 
when he shoots at him. Formerly, when our population was scattered, 
and game was abundant in all parts of the country, every house had its 
rifle or its shot-gun, and every boy learned to shoot them. Now it is 
probable that a majority of the young men in the thickly settled parts of 
the country have never fired a gun, and would be quite harmless to an 
enemy until taught to shoot. The time to give that instruction is now. 
We ought not to wait until we are actually engaged in hostilities. When 
that time comes the enemy will not wait for us to give the instruction, 
I recommend that an appropriation be made to pay the necessary expenses 
of the board for the promotion of rifle practice; that the statute be 
amended so as to include the Navy, and Marine Corps; and that an ad- 
ditional sum be appropriated for the promotion of rifle practice’ by the 
formation of rifle clubs and contests, to which citizens generally shall be 
admitted ; to be expended upon the recommendation of the Board with the 
approval of the Secretary of War.’’ 

In view of the great benefits derived from the recent mancuvres in 
Kansas and Kentucky, the Secretary favours the establishment of perma- 
nent camp grounds for the instruction of troops of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard. The same advantages ought to be given to both 
classes of troops in every part of the United States, and for that purpose 
there should be camp sites provided on the North Atlantic coast, on the 
Pacific coast, in the North-west and in the South-west. 


Turning to the problem of coast defence, it is noted that the provision 
of heavy guns in coast fortifications is far advanced, and that the most 
pressing requirements in the way of material are a further provision of 
rapid-fire guns and the installation of fire-control apparatus. Still more 
imperative is the adequate training of the officers and men of the Artillery 
force who are to use the guns. This is necessarily a matter of time. It 
is being pressed forward with commendable energy. Noting the fact 
that to man the coast defences when completed will require an addition of 
15,063 to the enlisted force of the Regular Coast Artillery, the Secretary 
points out the annual. fixed charge for sea coast defence will be 
$18 ,083,145-85. 

Speaking of insular defences, Mr. Root declares that there ought to 
be no delay in constructing adequate defences at San Juan, P.R., Pearl 
Harbour and Honolulu Harbour, Hawaii; San Luis d’Apra, Guam; Manila 
Bay and Subig Bay, in the Philippines. The subject of fortification of 
naval stations in the West Indies also calls for immediate attention. 

Secretary Root agrees with Major-General George W. Davis, U.S.A., 
lately commanding the Division of the Philippines, that the Army in the 
Philippines, which, on October 15th, 1903, numbered 843 officers and 14,667 
enlisted men, can be still further reduced, but he holds that it is not de- 
sirable to make any further reduction until the construction of barracks 
and quarters in the United States has made further progress. There is 
not much need at present for the use of troops in the Moro Country, 
although their presence is undoubtedly salutary. 
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it is the opinion of the Secretary that the three-battalion organisation 
of Infantry, the corps organisation of Artillery, the authority vested in the 
President to vary the numbers of the Army between minimum and maxi- 
mum limits, the system of details to the Staff, with compulsory return to 
Line service at fixed intervals in place of permanent Staff organisations, 
the system of General Staff supervision and control, the new Militia 
system, providing for co-operation with the Regular Army, the enlarged 
system of military education, culminating in the Army War College, as an 
adjunct to the General Staff, all appear to be working well, and are en- 
listing the best efforts of the officers of the Army. 

Secretary Root’s estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1905, 
amount in all to $125,929,393°46, divided as follows :—Civil establishment, 
$1,993,036; military establishment, including Military Academy, 
$77,794,813°05; publiz works, $40,497,542-41; miscellaneous, $5,644,002. 
The estimate for 1901 was, in round numbers, $128,000,000; for 1902, 
$113,000,000; for 1903, $99,000,000; for 1904, $77,900,000; for 1905, 
$77,700,000. Upon the estimate for $128,000,000 for 1901, the appropria- 
tions were $114,000,000, and the expenditure $105,000,000 ; upon the esti- 
mate for $113,000,000 for 1902, the appropriations were $116,000,000 and 
the expenditure $79,000,000; upon the estimate for $99,000,000 for 1903, 
the appropriations were $92,000,000 and the expenditure $70,000,000. The 
estimates presented this year for the support of the military establishment 
proper, involving chiefly things consumed during the year, are $655,000 
less than last year’s appropriations, and $191,000 less than last year’s 
estimates. On the other hand, Congress is asked for considerable increases 
in appropriations for investment in permanent plant, such as sites for 
fortifications and sea coast defences, torpedoes for harbour defence, gun 
and mortar batteries, armament of fortifications, coast artillery, fire- 
control installations, arsenals and sea walls and embankments. 

Discipline and health conditions in the Army are satisfactory, although 
officers in command of troops have had to contend with the relaxation of 
orderly habits, which always results from active military operations, and 
with “the injurious effects produced at a large number of posts by the 
abolition of the canteen.’”’—Précis from U.S. Army and Navy Journal. 
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FEBRUARY, 1904. 





(M.) H.M.S. “ Majestic” paid off at Portsmouth. 

H.M.S. “ Magnificent” paid off at Devonport. 

Announced that H.M. the King had approved of the recommendations 
of Part I. of the Report of the War Office Reconstruction Com 
mittee, including the creation of an Army Council and the 
abolition of the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

An Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain and Italy was signed 
at Rome. 

H.M.S. “Cesar” commissioned at Portsmouth as flag-ship of Channel 
Squadron. 

H.M.S. “ Victorious” commissioned at Devonport as flag-ship of 
second in command of Channel Squadron. 





10th 


11th 


(W.) 
(F.) 


” 


(W.) 


(Th.) 


13th (Sat.) 


14th 


16th 
17th 


(8.) 


(T.) 
(W.) 


18th (Th.) 


19th 
22nd 
23rd 


24th 


25th 
26th 
28th 


29th 


(F.) 
(M.) 
(T.) 
(W.) 
(Th.) 


” 


” 


(F.) 
(8.) 


(M.) 
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Russia's reply to Japan’s latest Note was dispatched. 

The War Office announced that the South African Garrison was to be 
reduced. 

R. and T. Batts. R.H.A. 

7th Brigade R.F.A. . 

68th and 101st Cos. R.G.A. J 

Diplomatic relations broken off between Japan and Russia. 

Masampho, in Korea, was occupied by the Japanese. 

H.M.S. “ Leander” left Sheerness for the Mediterranean. 

H.M.S. “ Barracouta” arrived at Plymouth from Cape. 

Japanese landed troops at Chemulpho, Korea. 

The Constitution of the New Army Councillors announced. 

H.M.S. “ Cornwallis” commissioned at Chatham for Mediterranean. 

Night of 8th-9th Japanese torpedo flotilla attacked Russian fleet 
lying in outer Roads of Port Arthur, torpedoing “ Retvisan,” 
“ Tsarevitch,” and “ Pallada.” 

Russian cruisers “ Varyag” and “ Koreéts” attacked and sunk off 
Chemulpho by Japanese squadron. 

Port Arthur bombarded by main Japanese fleet. 

19th Hussars arrived in England from South Africa in the “ Dunera.” 

H.M.S. “Scylla” arrived at Sheerness with paid-off crews from 
Australian Station. 

Russian torpedo-depét ship ‘“ Yenisei” struck mechanical mine in 
Dalny roads and was blown up with loss of her commander and 
96 officers and men. 

A treaty of agreement was signed between France and Siam at Paris. 

Japanese destroyers attacked Russian ships in Port Arthur in early 
hours of morning. 

H.M.S. “ Argonaut” paid off at Chatham from China. 

H.M.S. “ Nymphe” arrived at Spithead from South Atlantic Station. 

Albanians were defeated by the Turks, under Shemsi Pasha, between 
Ipek and Djakora, in the Balkans, with heavy loss. 

Ist (Royal) Dragoons arrived in India from England in the ‘“‘ Soudan.” 

H.M.S. “ Cornwallis” left Sheerness for Mediterranean. 

Attempt by the Japanese to block entrance Port Arthur harbour by 
sinking four stone-laden steamers in the channel. 

Japan signed a treaty with Korea guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of the latter country. ; 

H.M.S. “ Crescent” commissioned at Portsmouth for the Cape. 

H.M.S. “ Astrzea” commissioned at Chatham for Mediterranean. 

5th Dragoon Guards left India for South Africa in the “Clive.” 

H.M.S. “ Diadem” arrived at Plymouth with paid-off crews from the 
Australian Station. 

The first encounter on land between Russian and Japanese troops took 
place near Ping-Yang, Northern Korea. 

The Second Report of the War Office Reconstruction Committee 
was published. 


| Arrived in India from South Africa 
in the “ Assaye.” 
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NAVAL. 

Argentine Repusrtic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
January, 1904.—“ Notes on Ballistics.” “ Another Method for Calculating 
a Deviation Table.”’ “Coast Surveys Effected on Board the “ Ushuaia,” by 
Captain H. Thwaites, of the Light-House Commission.” “The Expedi- 
tion of the ‘ Uruguay’ to the Antarctic.” ‘The Loss of the ‘ Antarctic.’ ” 
“Squadron Evolutions and the Tactics of Modern Fleets.” “Sea and 
Tidal Currents.” ‘ Foreign Naval Notes.” 





Austria-Huneary.—WMittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 3. Pola: March, 1904.—“ Progress in Gunnery.” “Report of the 
Umpires on the English Naval Manceuvres, 1903.” “ Rear-Admiral 
Bérresen’s Torpedo-Virator.” ‘The Russian Volunteer Fleet.’’ “The 
Russian Naval Guns.’”’ “On the Reform of the Austrian Naval Schools.” 
“The Stone-Lloyd System of Simultaneous and Automatic Clo.ing of Water- 
tight Doors in Ships.” “A New Steam Life-boat.’’ “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 





Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: December, 
1903.—“ Report of Rear-Admiral Guedes on the Cruise of the Evolutionary 
Squadron.” ‘On Aero-Dynamics.’”? “A Comparative Study of Foreign 
Navies” (continued). “The ‘Barroso’ in Chili.’”’ “Unproductive Ex- 
penditure.” “ Foreign Naval Notes.” 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: January, 1904.—“The Spanish- 
American War in the Philippines, 21st April to 16th August, 1898” (con- 
cluded). “The Blockade of Brest, 1803-1805” (concluded). ‘ What is the 
Object of the Landing Companies?” -‘Over-sea Operations.” 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: Has not been received. 

Le Yacht. Paris: 6th February, 1904.—“ The Present State of Sub- 
marine Construction in France and Abroad.” “Yachting Notes.” 13th 
Kebruary.—* The Russo-Japanese War.” “The Russian Fleet in the Far 
last.” “Yachting Notes.” “The Chiefs of the Russian Navy.’’ 20th 
February.—‘ The Russo-Japanese War.” “The Chiefs of the Russian 
Navy.” “The Russian Destroyers ‘ Zavietni’ and ‘ Zavidni.’” “Yachting 
Notes.” 27th February.—‘‘ The Employment of the Torpedo in the Russo- 
Japanese War.” “The Russian Black Sea Squadron and the Coal Ques- 
tion.” “Yachting Notes.’’ “The Russian Protected Cruiser ‘ Varyag’ ” 
(with photograph). 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 6th February, 1904.—“ Increase in 
the Naval Expenses.” “The Navy in Parliament.” 13th February.— 
: First Impressions.” “The Russo-Japanese War.” “The Neutral Powers 
in the Far East.” 20th February.—“The Physiognomy of the War.” 
“The Small Armoured Cruiser.” “The Russo-Japanese War.” “The 
Late Vice-Admiral Marechal.” 27th February.—“ The Russo-Japanese 
War.” “The Navy in Parliament.” 





Germany.—Marine-Rundschau. Berlin: March, 1904.—“The Sea as 
a Field of Opérations and as a Battle-field.” “Is a Declaration of War 
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before the Commencement of Hostilities Necessary in the Present Day?” 
“The Condition of the Central Asian Question.’ “The French Naval 
Kstimates in the Chambers.” “The Statistical Health Report on the 
German Navy from Ist April, 1899, to 30th September, 1901.” “ Foreign 
Naval Notes.” 


Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: February, 1904.—Has not been 
received. 


PortruGcaL.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon : Has not 
been received. 





Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: February, 1904.—“ The 
Russian Battle-ship ‘ Tsarevitch.’ ”’ “The Manufacture of Smokeless 
Powder at Granada.” “The Fighting Characteristics of a War-ship.” 
“The Parsons’ Turbo-Motor.” ‘The Russo-Japanese War.” 


Unitep States.—Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. 
No. 4.—-Annapolis : December, 1903.—‘ The Fleet.” “Naval Administra- 
tion.” “War as the Ultimate Form of Economic Competition.’”’ “ Auto- 
mobile Torpedoes.” “ Historical Instances of Scouting.” “ Nathaniel 
Bowditch.” “War Signals.” “The Accuracy and Probability of Gun 
Fire.” “The Summer Line of Geographical Position and the Compass 
Errors Serviceably Deducted by Inspection.” 


MILITARY. 


Austria-Huncary.—Danzer’s Militdr-Zeitung. Vienna: 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1904.—“ The VIth Austrian Army Corps in the War With Denmark, 
1864.” “The Imperial Navy in 1864.” “The Military Importance of 
the Campaign of 1864.” “Literature of the War of 1864.’’ 11th Feb- 
ruary.—“ The Russo-Japanese War.” “ Stirring up of the Non-Commissioned 
Officer Question.” “Victory or Defeat?” 18th February.—“The Army 
Question before the Hungarian Delegates.” “The Russo-Japanese War” 
(continued). 25th February.—‘ Army Requirements in the Austrian 
Parliament.” “The Russo-Japanese War” (continued). “Opinions on 
the First Warlike Events in Eastern Asia.’ “Infantry Regulations of 
the Principal European Powers.” “ Julius, Freiheer von Horst.” 

Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstdénde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. 
Vienna: February, 1904.“ Explanations of the New Musketry Tables.” 
“The Theatre of War Between the Rhine and the Seine and the Principal 
Problems for its Defences.” 


BeLcium.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 
Brussels: 15th February, 1904.—‘Report of the Royal Commission of 
Enquiry on the Military Preparations for and on other Questions Regard- 
ing the South African War” (continued). “Application of Tactics to 
the Ground” (continued.). “Machine Guns” (continued.) 29th Feb- 
ruary.— Report of the Royal Commission of Enquiry on the Military Pre- 
parations for and on other Questions regarding the South African War ”’ 
(concluded). “Machine Guns” (concluded). “ Application of Tactics to 
the Ground” (continued). 
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rance.-Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 6th February, 1904. 
“Volley and Individual Firing” (continued). “'The Pillage of Sens and 
the Hessians im _ 1870.” “Economy and Reciprocity” (concluded). 
“ Declarations of the German War Minister.” 13th February.—‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War.” “Volley and Individual Firing” (concluded). 
“The Pillage of Sens and the Hessians‘ in 1870’ (concluded). 20th 
February. — “The Russo-Japanese War’ (continwed). “The Swiss 
Artillery Maivriel.” “Training of Reserve Officers.” 27th February.— 
“ Non-commissioned Officers’ Meetings.’’ ‘Simplification of the Infantry 
Drill Regulations.” “The Russo-Japanese War” (continued). “Asia 
and Books.” 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: lst February, 1904.—-‘“ From Bourges 
to Villersexel.”’ “The Russo-Turkish Campaign of 1877-78” (continued). 
“The Japanese Peril in Indo-China.’ “‘ Political History of Annam and 
of Tonkin” (1 sketch, continued). 15th February.—‘‘ From Bourges to 
Villersexel ” (3 sketches, continucd). ‘‘The Russo-Turkish Campaign of 
1877-78’ (continued). “The Japanese Peril in Indo-China” (concluded). 
“ Political History of Annam and of Tonkin ” (continued). 

Revue Militaire. Paris: February, 1904.“ The Breaking off of an 
Action.”?’ “The New Russian Cavalry and Artillery Remount Method ” 
(concluded). “The Tactical Employment of Large Units, According to the 
Italian Regulations.” ‘The Japanese Army.’’ 

Revue d’Histoire. Paris: February, 1904.—‘‘The Battle of Malpla- 
quet ’’ (concluded). “The War of 1870-71—the 16th August in Lorraine ” 
(continued). 

Revue de Cavaleric. Paris: February, 1904.—‘“ Flag and Standard.” 
“Cavalry and the Authorities.” “The Origin, of French Cavalry’? (con- 
tinued). “The New Regulation on Cavalry Musketry Instruction.” 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: February, 1904.—“ The New 
Pseudo-Tendencies of the German Army.’’ ‘““The Trans-Siberian.” 
“Naval Artillery.”” “Employment of Reserves on the Battlefield” (con- 
tinued). “Essay on Clausewitz’’ (continued). “ Officials and Re- 
sponsibility in Corps ”’ (concluded). “The New Infantry Regulation.’”’ “The 
Role of Detached Corps in Modern Warfare.’’ 


GerRMANY.—JMilitdr-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd February, 1904. — 
‘“ Field-Ballooning ”’ (with sketch). “Q.F. Gun and Spreading Fire’ (con- 
cluded). “A Chinese Cartridge and Powder Factory.’’ 4th February.— 
“ Defensive Entrenchments of the Turks in the War of 1877-78 ”’ (2 sketches). 
“The Marine Expeditionary Corps.” “Field-Ballooning’’ (concluded). 
‘Ferdinand, Ritter von Mannlicher.’”’ 6th February.—“ Defensive En- 
trenchments of the Turks in the War of 1877-78” (concluded). “The 
Conclusion of the Battle af Koéniggritz.” 9th February.—“ Tactical 
Employment and Training of French Field Artillery.’’ “ American 
Cavalry.”’ “The Further Development of the Russian Reserve Infantry.” 
llth February.—‘ The Herero Insurrection.”’ “Characteristics of the 
French Army under Napoleon I.” (continued). “ American Cavalry ”’ 
(concluded). “Changes in the Administration and the Personnel of the 
Principal Commands in the British Army.” 13th February.—“ History 
of the War of Independence.’’ “The Herero Insurrection ” (continued). 
16th February.—“ The Battle near Paris” (with sketch). “History of the 
War of Independence” (concluded). “The Crisis in the Battle of Belle 
Alliance.” “Organisation of the United States General Staff.” 18th 
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February.—-“ The Second Silesian War according to the Austrian Official 
Account.” “The Herero Insurrection’’ (1 sketch, continued). 20th 
February.—“ The Russo-Japanese War.’’ “The Second Silesian War ac- 
cording to the Austrian Official Account” (concluded). 23rd February.— 
“Collision in Action.” “The Russo-Japanese War’ (continued). “ Re- 
marks on the Article ‘Lines in Cavalry Tactics.’” “Intelligence from 
the Italian Army.’’ 25th February. — “Verdy’s Studies on Strategy.” 
“Letters of King Victor Emannuel II. to Cavour from the Campaign of 
1859.” “Intelligence from the Belgian Army.” 27th February. -- 
“ Characteristics of the French Army under Napoleon [.”’ (continued). 
“ Condensation of the Cone of Dispersion in Collective Firing.” “In- 
telligence of the Austro-Hungarian Forces.” 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen wnd Flotten. 
Dresden : February, 1904.—* Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, Japan, Korea, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Switzerland, and 
United States. Supplement 48.—“ Strength of Japan and Russia on the 
Sea.”’ “The Chinese Navy.” “Bambardment of the ‘ Belleisle.’ ” 
Supplement 49.—‘‘ Explanatory Memorial of the Dutch War Minister, 
dated 17th December, 1903, on the Draft of the Bill respecting the Re- 
armament and Increase of the Dutch Field Artillery.” “Concluding Re- 
port of the Commission of the First Chamber, with the Reply of the War 
Minister with regard to the Petition of the Rhenish Metal and Machine 


Factory.” French Supplement 59.—“ Notes on the German Imperial 
Manceuvres of 1903.’’ “Rearmament and Increase of the Dutch Artillery 
with Q.F. Guns.’’ ‘ Revelations of the Boer War.” “ Fortuitous Results 


of Naval Gunnery.” 

Neue Militdrische Bldétter. Berlin: January, 1904. No. 3.—‘ General 
Langlois’ Ideas on the Lessons of the Boer War.’’ “Cavalry, Independent 
Patrols, and Mounted Infantry.” ‘“ Naval Construction by the Principal 
Maritime Powers.” ‘“ Submarine Boats with the Principal Maritime Powers.” 
“Echoes from the Press.’’ No. 4.—“Rearmament of the Dutch 
Artillery.” “Military Railways and Telegraphs in France.” “General 
Langlois’ Ideas on the Lessons of the Boer War” (continued). “The 
Development of the Submarine in Maritime Warfare.” ‘ Echoes from 
the Press.” No. 5.—‘“Innovations and Changes in the Army.” 
“Cavalry, Independent Patrols, and Mounted Infantry” (continued). 
“ Military Training and Education in Japan.” ‘The German Navy on 


the lst January, 1904.” “Echoes from the Press.” February: No. 6.- 
“The Gun Question in Austria.” “Tnnovations and Changes in the 
Army” (continued). “Cavalry, Independent Patrols, and Mounted In- 
fantry ” (continued). “Maritime Supremacy of Japan over Russia in 


East Asia.’”’ ‘‘ Echoes from the Press.’’ 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.— Berlin : February, 
1904.—“ The Artillery Question.”? “Results of Hits in Infantry Group 
Shooting in Battle Formations.” “Cavalry Questions.” “The Autumn 
Campaign of 1813.” “Garrison Field Mancuvres of Combined Arms.” 
“ Bliicher’s Letter to the King of Prussia, 17th June, 1815.” “ Solution 
of the Artillery Question in Holland.” 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: January, 1904.—“Mili- 
tary Engineering in Spain and Siege Warfare.’’ “The Siege of Porto- 
ferrato.’’ “On the Use of Machine Guns in Well-Covered Level Country.” 
“ Tron Shear-Legs for Lifting Guns.’’ 
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Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: February, 1904.—* The Question of 
Inferior Cadres.’? “The New Regulations for the Military Commissariat 
Service in Peace.” “Confusion in the Duties of the Artillery.” “ Mili- 
tary Radio-Telegraphy.”’ “Principles of Military Psychology Deduced 
from the Anglo-Boer War.” ‘The Dalmatian Coast Population and the 
Adriatic.’? “ Foreign Military Notes.” 





Portrugau.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon : October-Decem- 
ber, 1903.—“ General Report on the Work Carried out in 1902-03.” “The 
Chaik Districts of Leiria’’ (continued). “Two Words on the Drainage 
of Towns.” “Foreign Military Notes.”’ 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: February, 1904. — “ Purchase of 
100,000 Rifles.’’ ‘New Regulations for the Instruction of Troops and 
Squadrons’’ (continued). “ Alterations in Official Allowances.”’ 1 A 
Comparative Study in Modern Weapons: The Mauser-Verguerio and the 
Mauser.”” “On Rifle Ranges” (continued). “Safety Apparatus for pre- 
venting Accidents with Exercise Cartridges.”’ 





Russ1a.—Voiénnyi Sbérnik. St. Petersburg: November, 1903.—‘ The 
Battle of Sinope and the Black Sea Fleet in the Autumn of 1855.” “The 
General Staff in 1809.’ “Is our System of Musketry Instruction up-to-date?” 
“The Rule of Inertia in Military Matters.” “The Shooting of Fortress 
Artillery.” “The Object and Problems of Military Hygiene.”’ “Diary 
of a Horse Artilleryman of Rouchtchouk’s Corps.” “The Assault of 
Kars.’ “Notes on Japan.” “Review of Astronomic, Geodesic, and 
Topographic Works carried out in 1901 by the Military Topographic Corps.” 
“The Military Situation on the Pacific.” 

December, 1903.—‘“ Two Reconnaisances in 1878.” “ Secret Expedition 
of Ural Cossacks.’’? “Russian Weapons Before Peter the Great.” “The 
General Staff in 1809” (concluded). “ Fortress Infantry and its Training.” 
“Some Words on the Subject of Training Amongst the Cossacks.” “ En- 
trenchment for 3-inch Q.F. Guns.” “The Object and Problems of Military 
Hygiene” (concluded). “Diary of a Horse Artilleryman of Rouchtchouk’s 
Corps’’ (concluded). “Three Weeks Amongst the Mountaineers of the 
Caucasus.” “The Khounkhouz of Manchuria.” ‘Review of Astronomic, 
Geodesic, and Topographic Works carried out in 1901 by the Military 
Topographic Corps ” (continued). “Present Network of Submarine Tele- 
graph Cables.’’ 

January and February, 1904.—Have not been received. 





Sparn.—Memorial de Ingénieros del Ejército. Madrid: January, 1904. 
—‘Saint Chamond Field Battery of Q.F. Guns.” “ Alterations Produced 
at the Manceuvres in the use of Bridging Material by the Range and 
Precision of Modern Firearms.”  “Electro-Magnetic Apparatus for pre- 
venting Collisions between Trains.” “Rapid Calculations for Determining 
the Proportions of Armoured Cement.’’ 

Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria.' Madrid’: 1st February, 
1904.—* The Old Militia.” “Military Science at Athens: Lecture — 
‘Armour and Explosives.’” “Photogrammetry.” “Fighting on Foot by 
Cavalry.” “Military Culture at the Commencement of the XXth 
Century.” 

15th February.—“ Military Science at Athens : Lecture—‘ Modern Ex- 
Plosives.’’? “The Unity of Doctrine.’ “Photogrammetry ” (continued). 
“What is the Cause of Military Disasters?” “Dormant Military Laws.” 
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Revista Cientifico-Militar y Biblioteca Militar. Barcelona: January, 
1904.—“ The Ministry of War.’’ “The Passage of Rivers by Cavalry.” 
‘Some Considerations on the Organisation of the Portuguese Army.” 
“ Gibraltar.”? “The New Battle-ship *‘ Benedetto Brin.’ ”’ 

February, 1904.—“‘ Firing Grounds for Infantry.” “Japan and her 
Fighting Forces.”’ “Recent Experiments with Wireless Telegraphy.”’ 
“Influence of Artillery Fire on the Moral of Troops.’ “Safety Ap- 
paratus for Preventing Accidents with Exercise Cartridges.” “The 
Russo-Japanese War.” ‘“ Forced Marches on Foot.” 





SwITZERLaAND.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: February, 1904.— 
“The Swiss Infantry Drill Regulations of the 23rd December, 1890.” 
“ Barrel-Recoiling Field Artillery in Norway.” “The Two Days’ 
Maneceuvres of the Ist Army Corps against the Combined Division in 1903” 
(concluded). 





Unirep States.—The United Service. New York: February, 1904,— 
“The First Time our Marines went to Panama.’ ‘Soley’s. Life of 
Admiral David D. Porter.’’ ‘“ A Whiff from an old Sailor’s Pipe.’”?’ “Four 
Naval Officers whom I knew.” “Our Patriotic Airs.” “The Battle of 
Port Royal.’ “The Far Eastern Problem.’”’ ‘General Garfield, the 
Soldier.’’ “Our Contemporaries.’’ ‘‘ Editorial Notes.” “Service Salad.” 
“ Book Reviews.” “ Paymaster H. E. Biscoe, U. S. Navy.’’ 

Journa! of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe, Va. : 
January-February, 1904.—‘‘ Determination of Longitudinal Deviation at 
Artillery Practice by Aid of Photography.’’ “The Semi-Automatic 
Sight.” ‘Concealment of Coast Batteries.” “Field Artillery Armament.”’ 
“The Armoured Caisson for Field Artillery.” “The Development of Recoil 
and Counter-Recoil Apparatus for Long Recoil Field Guns.’”’ ‘“ New Forms 
of Armoured Forts.” ‘“ Professional Notes.” ‘“ Book Reviews.” 

Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth : January. 
1904.—“ The History of the Cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia” 
(Prize Essay). “ Rock Island Arsenal.’? ‘ Extract from Preliminary Draft 
of Professional Field Service Regulations U.S. Army.” “Five Years a 
Dragoon (’49 to ’54).”” “The Need of Practical Work for Cavalry.’”’? “The 
American Cavalryman.” ‘Executive Orders.” “Military Notes.” 
“ Reprints and Translations.” 
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Ariegskunst in Aufgaben. Vol. I. Aufklérung. By Lieut.-General G. 
von ALTEN. Berlin: Mittler, 1902. M.3-50. 


This brochure which is, in contrast to many such, provided with 
excellent maps and sketches, is of great value to young officers, and 
especially to young cavalry officers, who wish really to study their profes- 
sion. It pictures a Prussian army advancing eastward from the Vistula, 
between Saalfeld on the north, and Gilgenburg on the south, to oppose 
a foreign (presumably Russian) army moving westward. It deals especially 
with the movements of the 1st Army Corps and the A. Cavalry Brigade in 
advance of it, and this, the first volume of the series, confines itself to a 
detailed account of the cavalry reconnaissance. It takes the reader step 
by step through the minds of all the leaders, from the general command- 
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ing the cavalry division to the junior subaltern in charge of a cavalry 
patrol, on their receipt of the orders, reports, etc., at each stage of the 
advance, and by continually urging upon the student the maxim “Put 
yourself in his place,’’ he does all a writer can do to induce original thought. 
he author says in his excellent preface that the course of the occurrences 
imagined, and the discussion of the problems these involve, are designed 
to dispose une reader to form his own judgment, based on his professional 
knowledge, as to the proper course that should be adopted under the cir- 
cumstances of each case. He deprecates the idea of the solutions given 
being in any way regarded as models, for, as he says, unless himself con- 
vinced of their truth, it is useless for the student to take them for gospel. 

Nor, says the author, should general rules of universal application be 
framed from such solutions, as they might fail on the very next occasion. 
Situations in war are rarely reproduced, and to rely on the memory of 
what has been done in the past for the solution of any particular problem 
of the future is futile. No effort to call to mind what has been learnt 
should trammel any leader in thinking out each case for itself with clear, 
original sound reasoning. He should indeed only very sparingly apply to 
it rules framed from his own experience of war. 

Still less is the particular form of the problem set, to be looked on 
as a pattern one. The form is of so little consequence compared to the 
matter involved as to make any attempt to copy the former valueless. 

Lord Wolseley has constantly impressed these truths upon our officers. 
He repeats, in his recently published Autobiography,! in regard to certain 
officers in the Crimea. “No one seemed to think it desirable to reason out 
each particular problem as it arose, according to the common-sense 
exigencies of the moment. They ransacked their brains for precedents 
instead.”’ 

In the course of his detailed narrative of the daily events during tho 
cavalry reconnaissance in advance of the Army of the West, the author 
makes incidentally many practical observations. He warns officers against 
excess of brevity in telegrams and reports at the expense of clearness. 
He considers it important to report in each case what has been learnt of 
the enemy’s movements, the source and reliability of this information, and 
what action has been taken on it. 

At the same time, he points out that a patrol sent in advance to a 
village to feel for the enemy, which failed to bring in any report on a 
bridge spanning the river there, would grossly neglect its duty, for no 
special instructions are required to report on every bridge which the force 
might require to cross. This is a matter of course. He says baggage 
should never, unless it is unavoidable, be loaded up in the dark, and 
protests against the light bridging equipment being always with the 
regimental transport, which hampers the cavalry. It should move with the 
heavy baggage. This, of course, is a point which depends on the nature 
of the country and requirements of the case, and would be settled on the 
spot by the commander. The author lays great stress upon the nervous 
tension following on even successful exertions, and on the indecision often 
resulting from this. It is a mistake, however, he says, to apply always 
to superior authority when in doubt as to the course to be taken. Put 
yourself mentally in your superior’s place, and the problem will probably 
solve itself. Take everything you can into consideration, and then act on 
your own judgment. He gives many such cases in this volume, showing 
the mental process by which each question of the kind should be grappled 
with, and the general method of action test pursued, guarding himeelf, 
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however, as usual, from any pretension that the solution he gives is the 
only way out of the difficulty. Every squadron commander, every subaltern 
in charge of a patrol, every non-commissioned officer scout leader has to 
go through this mental. process over and over again on service, and the 
examples given are of great value in training the mind to reason quickly 
and sensibly. On the judgment of the leader hangs the value of the patrol. 
It is, at the same time, a common fault of superior officers to avoid inform- 
ing their subordinates of their own intended action or views. I+ will 
eccur to the reader that in the Boer War not a few of the mistakes 
recorded against subordinate leaders were more or less brought about by 
ignorance of their superior’s views, and sometimes even of his position, 
at the time they were called on to decide on some line ef action, 
which, to be correct, must necessarily hinge on this. : 

In depicting the situations as they occur, the author reminds officers 
to be careful to calculate whether field messages and reports, etc., noted 
as having been despatched, have had time to reach their destination. He 
warns them against expecting too much from men and horses. In support 
of the limits of distance he has laid down for the long-distance rides 
and the difficulties he has pictured as likely to occur, he gives a short but 
interesting page from history showing what actually occurred in war when 
working over the same country as he has chosen for his examples. In 
the beginning of 1807, Benningsen had surprised the French headquarters. 
Ney’s cavalry took over twenty-four hours to carry a message 90 kilometres 
(54 miles). On the 7th February, the eve of the battle of Eylau, Napoleon 
was without news of Bernadotte, though the latter had sent out despatch 
riders from Strasburg to the Emperor (70 miles off) on the Ist, 2nd, and 
urd. And, again, from Lobau (50 miles off), on the 5th. Napoleon had 
admirably organised the French despatch service, and was strict to severity 
in seeing it promptly and securely executed. His officers were familiar 
witn Germany, though their maps were generally defective. Ample means 
in horses, carriages, soldiers, etc.,were placed at their disposal. Napoleon’s 
operation orders, sent to Bernadotte, at Strasburg, on the 31st January, 
1807, were captured by Cossacks, and were sent by Prince Bagration to 
Benningsen, at Mohrungen, arriving on the Ist February. Had the latter 
been a commander of high order this would have given him an immense 
advantage. The capture of Macmahon’s orders from a staff officer, at 
Beaumont, on the 29th August, 1870, and other examples are also given. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of inventing peace exercises that can 
imitate occurrences in war, this important service of cavalry reconnaissance 
must be constantly practised in peace. 

It is a remarkable thing, says the writer, that though at manceuvres 
no mounted man is allowed within effective range, and officers, like men, 
are ordered to take cover, yet the mounted messenger, with bright, shining 
helmet! (which is deemed, perhaps like the cap of Fortunatus, to render 
him invisible) is allowed to wander about of his own sweet will, or proceed 
to his destination by the shortest and most direct route. This is ridiculous. 
No message that could not be conveyed in war to its intended recipient by 
the route chosen should be allowed to be received. How are the foresight, 
skill, and decision of scouts and messengers to be tested in peace unless 
the impediments they might meet with in war are provided for? This 
very useful volume is one the close study of which we can cordially recom- 
mend to mounted officers of all ranks. It is well spoken of in Germany. 





1Qur gallant German comrades will perhaps have to give up the 
bright, shining helmet in their néxt war against modern arms cf precision. 
REVIEWER. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING FEBRUARY, 1904. 


Hlow to Pass in Topography. By Major G. W. Repway. Crown 8vo. 
(Presented). (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Ltd.) London, 
1904. 





Regulations for the Clothing of the Army. Part 1: Regular Forces. 
Official. 8vo. 1s. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 
* 1904. 





Stars and Sextants—Star Distance Tables for Facilitating the Use of Lord 
Ellenborough’s Method of Correcting the Centring and Total Errors 
of Sextants at Sea. By J. A. Spriacre, W. F. Doak, T. C. Hupson, 
and A. S. Cox. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented.) (J. D. Potter.) 
London, 1903. 


A Trooper’s Narrative of Service in the Anthracite Coal Strike, 1902. By 
Stewart Cuiin.. Crown 8vo. (Presented.) (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.) Philadelphia, 1903. 





Geschichte der Befreiungskriege 1813-1815—Napoleon’s Untergang 1815. 
By Major-General Lerrow-Vorseck. Vol |. 8vo. (EK. S. Mittler 
und Sohn.) Berlin, 1904. 





The Diary of Sir John Moore. By Major-General Sir J. F. Maurics. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. (Presented.) (Edward Arnold.) London, 1904. 





Regulations for the Militia, 1904. Provisional Edition. Official. 8vo. 
ls. (Presented.) (Harrison and Sons.) London, 1904. 





Versuch einer Militdér-Psychologic. By Dr. M. Camprano. Translated 
from the French by Captain Ion Srrisca, Roumanian Army. 8vo. 
(Presented.) (Tipografia Clementa.) Bucharest, 1904. 

Garrison Artillery Trainiig, 1904. Vol. II. Provisional Edition. Demy, 
12mo. 6d. (Presented.) (Harrison and Sons.) London, 1904. 





The Nile Quest. (Exploration Series.) By Sir Harry Jonnstonsg, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Lawrence and Bullen.) London, 
1903. 


De la Conduite de la Guerre—La Maneuvre pour la Bataille. By Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Focn. 8vo. 73. 6d. (Berger-Levrault et Cie.) Paris, 
1904. 


Frangais et Alliés au Pé-Tchi-Li. By Général H. Frey. 8vo. (Presented.) 
(Librairie Hachette et Cie.) Paris, 1904. 


Regulations for the Clothing of the Army—Part I1., Militia. Official. 8vo. 
6d. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1904. 

Through the Highlands of Siberia. By Major H. G. C. Swayne. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. (Rowland Ward, Ltd.) London, 1904. 
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Reminiscences of the Civil War. By General J. B. Gorpon. 8vo. 16s, 
(Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd.) London, 1904. ™* 





Mainly About Shooting. By Captain R. F. Leger. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 
(Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) Aldershot, 1904. 





South African War Record—1st Battalion Sherwood Foresters, Derbyshire 
Regiment 1899-1902. 8vo. (Presented.) (Noronha & Co.) Hong 
Kong, 1904. 





77. Synopsis of two Lectures on “The People’s War,” as illustrated by 
the later phases of the Franco-German War. By Colonel Lonspatr 
Hate, late R.E. Aldershot Military Society. London, 1963. 

Lecture 78—Evolution of Modern Infantry Tactics. By Lieut.-Colonel 
F. N. Maung, late.R.E. Aldershot Military Society. London, 1904. 


Duchess Sarah. By Mrs. ArrHur Cotvittz. 8vo. 18s. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) London, 1904. 














THE BARR AND STROUD RANGE AND 
ORDER TRANSMITTER, 


As adopted by the Tapanese Navy. 

















In Demoriam. 


Field-Marshal H.R.H. the 
DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Lm. ot. 6%. GOR, GOAL, Ghee 
G.C.LE., G.CV.0. 


BORN at HANOVER, MARCH 26th, 1819. 


Thirty-nine years 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
and for 


Thirty-three years 





President of the Royal United Service Institution. 


DIED at GLOUCESTER HOUSE, LONDON, MARCH 17th, 1904. 








